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In This Issue... 


The magazine section of ADULT TEACHER is especially 
rich this month. You will be interested in the article by Mrs. 
Howard Grimes, “How I Prepare to Teach.”’ You may find some 
ideas and suggestions that will help you in your own preparation. 

Mrs. Grimes asks herself six questions as she prepares: 

1. What does the unit say to me? 

2. Just where is my class with respect to this forthcoming 
unit? 

3. What do I hope to accomplish in this series of lessons? 

4. Does this unit offer any opportunity for special assign- 
ments? 

5. What does next Sunday’s lesson say to me? 

6. What do I hope to accomplish next Sunday? 

As she goes into detail in her article, it is evident that Mrs. 
Grimes is a good teacher. One does not wonder that she is 
considered one of the best church-school teachers in Dallas. 


An ideal project for your class this month is lifted up in 
the guest editorial by Bishop William T. Watkins. The bishops 
of The Methodist Church are making a special appeal for aid 
for Korea. During this month when we are making particular 
inventory of our blessings, let us remember with our gifts those 
who are less fortunate than we.—J.W.C. 


(Cover photograph from Luoma Photos.) 
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Family worship is a natural way of satisfying a deep-felt need for expressing partnership with God. 


A Partnership PLUS 


Family Worship Makes a Difference 





By EDWARD W. and ANNA LAURA GEBHARD ' 


But, PASTOR, I’m scared to get married.” Jack 
spoke earnestly, almost fiercely. The wedding of 
his friend, Bob, was over; he had been the de- 
pendable attendant. His pastor had said in an off- 
hand sort of way, “I suppose you and Barbara 
will be next at the altar, Jack?” 

“Scared to get married—” that was the tall 
boy’s answer. 

“Oh, it’s not that I don’t like Babs a lot, and 
she’s pretty fond of me,” Jack hastened to add. 
“It’s just that, well—marriage just isn’t for me. 
You know what a mess my dad and mother made 
of their marriage. How they separated and tore 
our family apart when we were too little to un- 
derstand. But nobody who hasn’t been through it 
can know what the hurt and the hate in a broken 
home does to the people who live in it. I think 
too much of Babs to run the risk of that sort of 
thing.” 

Jack’s face broke into a quizzical grin. “If you 


preachers could only offer some kind of marriage 
insurance when you tie the knot—after all, those 
are pretty far-reaching promises. Even if a couple 
love each other a lot, how can they be sure it’s 
going to work out ‘for better, for worse, for 
richer, for poorer’?” 

“There is a marriage insurance, Jack. Its premi- 
ums are high, and it takes effort aplenty for both 
husband and wife to pay them, but there’s no 
other insurance that has such high rewards.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t follow you, Pastor.” 

“Marriage is more than a contract, Jack. It’s 
more than a partnership. It’s a partnership plus.” 

“Plus what?” 

“Plus God. It’s not enough to recognize the 
sacred quality of the marital relationship for the 
few moments of the wedding ceremony. When a 
man and a woman pledge their abiding loyalty to 


1Mr. Gebhard is minister of the Methodist Church, Coleraine, 
Minnesota. Mrs. Gebhard is an author in the area of family life. 














each other and purpose to unite their lives, God is 
there in all his creative wonder. His grace alone 
can make them truly one. The consequences for 
failing to recognize his share in their partnership 
—well, Jack, you know all too well what they 
are.” 

“But that marriage insurance you were speak- 
ing of?” 

“It’s continually recognizing God’s place in the 
home. There’s truth in that adage, ‘The family 
that prays together stays together.’ The best in- 
surance I know for the kind of home you’re look- 
ing for is family worship—not just the forms of 
Bible reading and recited prayers, though they 
have an important place—but putting God first 
in every area of family life.” 

“That’s a new idea, Pastor. I’ll think that one 
over. And I'll let you know where I come out.” 

Jack isn’t alone in his search for “marriage in- 
surance.” Thousands of couples, anxious to keep 
their “vows inviolate” are seeking for firmer 
foundations upon which to build their lives to- 
gether. Taking God in on their partnership is an 
answer that seems rather difficult to comprehend. 

How? they ask. Try following the adage, 
“Pray together.” 

“Jim and I quarreled a lot,” one young woman 
confided to a friend, “till we began praying to- 
gether.” 

“Didn’t you find it hard?” her friend asked. 
“T’d feel tongue-tied and uncomfortable if I tried 
to voice my inmost thoughts—especially in the 
presence of my husband.” 

“Well, I guess we did at first. But we don’t pray 
fancy prayers. We just talk things over with God 
as children would. And we’ve made a strange 
discovery: the things we quarreled about look 
different when we pray about them. Neither of us 
seems to be looking at them from our own one- 
sided point of view. We seem to be looking at the 
issue from a new viewpoint—God’s view. So 
often after our prayers, one of us doesn’t give in 
to the other; we both give in to God.” 

A family of growing children with nuinerous 
noisy arguments sat down one evening to con- 
sider their problem. 

“It’s because the others aren’t fair. One or two 
of us has to give in all the time,” the ten-year-old 
complained. “That’s why we have to stand up for 
our rights.” 

“T think we’re all mixed up about what’s im- 
portant,” his sister said. 

“T know what’s wrong with us,” his older 
brother rejoined. “We’ve been missing our family 
worship periods when we can think about not 
just ‘what’s fair for me,’ but ‘what’s fair for each 
of the others.’ We wouldn’t be fighting so much 
if we prayed together a little more.” 

Both the brother and sister were right. Wor- 
ship is concerned with what is most important to 
a family—with what matters. The word “worship” 
itself comes from the old Anglo-Saxon, “weorth- 
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scipe,” one of the oldest words in our English 
language, and means literally, “embodying the 
state or quality of worth.” It means giving our- 
selves to what we feel has greatest meaning or 
value. 

If God as revealed by Jesus has the greatest 
value to our family, if applying his rule of love in 
all our relationships is of primary importance, 
then our worship is Christian and our family life 
can be united about a central loyalty to God. If 
something else—money, possessions, social stand- 
ing, personal power, family prestige, selfish good 
times—comes first, no matter what our forms of 
worship may be, our family worships a pagan 
god. 

“You must make his Kingdom and upright- 
ness before him your greatest care, and you will 
have all these other things besides,” the Master 
told his followers (Matthew 6:33) .2 

“When should I begin the religious training of 
my child?” asked a young mother of the child 
guidance counselor. 

“How old is your child?” 

“He’s nearly five.” 

“Then you began his religious training about 
five years ago,” the counselor replied. 

“I don’t understand,” said the mother. “We 
haven’t started him to Sunday school or taken 
him to church or even taught him any little 
prayers to say.” 

“But from the beginning of his life,” the coun- 
selor answered, “you have surrounded him with 
a spiritual atmosphere of trust or fear, of security 
or insecurity, of love or indifference, that will 
determine whether or not your child can easily 
comprehend a God of love, wisdom, and power.” 

Family worship has its beginning in the values 
that two persons bring to the friendship that 
ripens into love and culminates in marriage. And 
when the children come, the couple who recognize 
that they are instruments for the creative handi- 
work of God discover that their home is hallowed 
by a holy Presence. 

Practices of family worship are a natural way 
of satisfying a deep-felt need for expressing their 
partnership with God. Simple forms, like a sincere 
table blessing, evening prayers and reflective talks 
at the bedsides of the children, the enjoyment 
of family story hours, or the pondering in a 
prayerful attitude of some problem or perplexity, 
are shot through with meaning. 

The family that regularly seeks God together 
reaps a host of spiritual fruits. One of the loveli- 
est is a spirit of gratitude—toward each other, 
and toward the Giver of all good. Somehow say- 
ing, “Thank you, God, for all these blessings,” 
seems to make it easier for us to express the 
gracious thoughts of appreciation we feel toward 
each other. Moreover, the easiest prayers for a 
2 The Bible, an American Translation, by J. M. P. Smith and 


Edgar J. Goodspeed; reprinted by permission of the University of 
Chicago Press. 








little child, or an adult new in the ways of prayer, 
are “Thank you” prayers. 

When we keep ourselves sensitive to the bounty 
and beauty of God, we are also more sensitive 
to the kindliness and thoughtfulness of our fel- 
low men. The home that has an atmosphere of 
mutual appreciation possesses one of the basic 
requisites for growing persons who are mentally 
and spiritually whole. And that atmosphere is a 
sure fruit of the holy habit of sincere family wor- 
ship. 

Another fruit is a spirit of family unity—a 
sense of togetherness that says in many subtle 
ways, “This, our family believes in. This truth we 
stand for—and we stand together, a witness in 
our community to a way of life we find good.” 

The family that worships together also experi- 
ences God’s guidance in the daily round and in 
the times of crisis. Jesus said, “Where two or 
three are gathered in my name, there am I in the 


midst of them.” One of the mysteries of prayer is 
hidden in this promise. God hears our individual 
prayers—that we would not doubt—but when 
two or three or six or eight who love one another 
and love God unite their hearts to seek his way 
for them, his guidance is particularly real. Only 
the family that worships together through their 
moments of joy and their periods of sorrow can 
experience the full blessing that God seeks to 
bestow. 

There are many methods of family worship, 
as there are many roads to God. He stands at the 
door of every home, but he will not force the door. 
We must open it and welcome the Guest if we 
would know the abiding Presence in our homes. 

And the couple who takes Him in on their 
partnership have more than a sure defense against 
the moral and spiritual ills that wreck many a 
home; they have a Source that unites and guides 
and blesses every day. 


In Search of Leaders for Adult €lnaaes 


By J. IRVIN McDONOUGH * 


AFTER A NUMBER of hours spent in discus- 
sing the meaning of leadership, a group of Chris- 
tian workers came to the following conclusion: 

“We no longer think of a leader as one who 
stands up front and tells others what they ought 
to know or do. The notion that such a ‘front man’ 
possesses more knowledge, experience and ability 
than could possibly exist in the combined intelli- 
gence of all the members of the group is open to 
serious question. Nobody can dare assume he has 
a monoply on truth, especially in these days of 
greater general education. Whatever the group 
situation, nobody clothed in a little brief au- 
thority of a title or assignment should assume 
that he is thereby gifted to disperse wisdom or do 
things to persons. Rather, he works with persons 
in the most sincerely equalitarian position of 
wanting with others to find the truth they to- 
gether seek.” 

Leadership of the type described above be- 
comes a group relationship with a chain reaction 
in which all members participate. That which is 
accomplished by the group, therefore, results 
from a multiplication of leadership. When each 
member renders the service for which he is best 
fitted and in which he is most interested, who 
can say which contribution is the greatest? The 
net result comes from a co-operative effort; the 
term “leader” blends into a composite group ef- 
fort. Co-operative leadership of this type, how- 
ever, needs favorable conditions in which to grow. 





" Mr. McDonough is a staff member, Department of Leadership 
Education, General Board of Education. 
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IF DEMOCRATIC GROUP LEADERSHIP is to emerge, a 
favorable atmosphere is essential. A group of 
adults were assembled in a family-night meeting. 
Very few of them had participated in group work 
or group discussion. A filmstrip was to be shown 
and a designated person was to attempt to lead a 
discussion. 

Before the showing of the filmstrip, however, 
those assembled were divided into three groups 
and each subgroup was asked to search for the 
solution of one of the three problems to be pre- 
sented in the filmstrip. Provoked by the questions 
raised in the filmstrip, the small groups entered 
enthusiastically into the search for a solution. 
What might have been a drab evening became an 
enjoyable one because it was a group experience 
developed in an atmosphere that was conducive 
to group participation. 

When the affairs of a group are conducted on 
a democratic basis a natural stage is set for the 
development of group leadership. To one adult 
class came the request that they purchase a rug 
for one of the sections of the church. When this 
request was brought to the class meeting, ques- 
tions were raised about the wisdom of undertak- 
ing this type of project. During the discussion 
other projects were presented as more significant 
and more urgent. Since the discussion revealed 
a need for more study and investigation, a com- 
mittee was appointed from the class, representing 
the various interests of the group. This study re- 
sulted in a long-range plan for class projects, 
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including the renovation of the church kitchen; a 
service project for a group of handicapped chil- 
dren; and the purchase of audio-visual equipment 
for the church. In these group undertakings each 
found his place. 

Co-operation in the selection of lesson mate- 
rials for a class will create an atmosphere in which 
group leadership can emerge. An interest sheet 
was checked by one adult class as a basis for 
planning the curriculum for the group. Not only 
did this checking of the interest sheet reveal to 
the study committee the areas of interest, but, 
also, it brought to the surface interests of which 
many in the group were not aware. 

The mention of the beliefs of different denomi- 
nations and sects, large and small, raised in the 
mind of one individual a question related to snake 
handling. This became a topic for him to investi- 
gate and report to the class. The problem of 
alcohol on the check list held an unusual interest 
for another member of the group. He called the 
teacher for recommendation of resources dealing 
with the topic with the result that a large amount 
of material was collected by the date on which 
the discussion of this topic was scheduled. With 
this information and material this individual was 
able to serve as a valuable resource person. 

The sharing of the teaching responsibility with- 
in the class offers another opportunity for adult 
leadership to express itself. One class, for in- 
stance, decided to use fifth Sundays as the days 
for one of the class members to lead the discus- 
sion and group activities. As a result of this plan 
unusual talent was discovered, not only for this 
particular class but for the entire church school 
as well. Also, the practice of sharing the responsi- 
bility of leadership created a democratic atmos- 
phere that laid the basis for an excellent working 
relationship. 


II 


THE TYPE OF TEACHING PROCEDURE used has much 
to do with the development of a composite leader- 
ship in a class. The teacher that does not like for 
the class “to get off the track” and is concerned 
first about “getting over to the class the lesson 
which he has prepared thoroughly,” is not likely 
to receive from his group the responsiveness that 
will enable him to discover leadership abilities. 

On the other hand the teacher that makes pro- 
visions for members of the class to have a part in 
their mutual search for answers to questions and 
new insights will find evidence of leadership com- 
ing to light from unexpected sources. As an in- 
troduction to a topic related to the social welfare 
of a community a teacher asked four members to 
represent different interests in a simple, unre- 
hearsed role-playing presentation. Not only did 
this simple presentation serve as an excellent 
starter for the class session by raising significant 
questions and giving the class members a feeling 
of oneness, but it brought to light, also, talent and 
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leadership that could make significant contribu- 
tions in the future work and study of the group. 

Time given periodically to an unhurried review 
and evaluation of the activities of a class can be 
very fruitful in bringing to light new interests 
and paving the way for the expression of new 
leadership. The activities of one young-adult 
group included the collection of used clothing for 
people living in an underprivileged housing area 
and the delivery of food baskets at Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas. 

During a democratic discussion of plans for the 
class, however, the shallowness of this type of 
service, that had been disturbing some members 
of the class, came to light. Those who were dis- 
satisfied with the plan they had been following 
were anxious that more constructive help be 
given to the people in the housing project. Al- 
though there was space for a playground, the 
rubbish needed to be cleaned away and equip- 
ment provided. Then there was a need for play- 
ground supervision, and members of the group 
volunteered to supply a rotating leadership. 

A further check revealed that there was a sig- 
nificant need yet unsupplied; the people were in 
need of spiritual food. In co-operation with the 
residents of the housing project the young adults 
renovated a vacant building and with the help of 
the city mission board equipped it as a chapel. A 
ministerial student came to the project to live 
and serve as their pastor. Many types of leader- 
ship emerged because this group stopped to take a 
frank and candid look at what they had been 
doing and to investigate ways to make their serv- 
ice more effective and more satisfying. 

Members of adult classes sometimes exert a 
leadership, a negative leadership, without being 
aware of it. Many adult groups do not feel the 
necessity of beginning class sessions on time. The 
teacher “does not need more than twenty minutes 
to bring his message to the class,” and, therefore, 
he does not urge the class to begin at the church- 
school hour; he might find himself with time on 
his hands at the end of the class session. All of 
this results in adult-class members arriving late. 

This late arrival also affects the work of the 
Children’s Division and of the Youth Division; 
their children and youth are late, thus disrupting 
the plans of workers of these two divisions. More 
than this, the children are influenced by the at- 
titude of their parents and they grow to adult- 
hood without a feeling that the work of the 
church school is really significant. Here adult- 
class members can exercise constructive leader- 
ship. 


THE SPIRIT oF Gop can work through any individ- 
ual. The total leadership within a democratic adult 
group, therefore, is to be measured in terms of 
all members belonging to that group. The poten- 
tial leadership becomes actual when the functions 
are provided through which this leadership can 
be expressed. 











A FRESH LOOK AT PRAYER 





How Do YOU Pray? 


By HELEN L. TONER ' 















































ONE CYNICAL WRITER recently commented 
that with many people prayer is a kind of anxious, 
verbal plucking at God’s sleeve: “Lord, how 
about me? You haven’t forgotten me, have you?” 

No matter that such prayer practice may be far 
short of the kind of prayer that brings peace and 
power, it is at least a recognition of the need for 
God’s concern. Because this is true, it may actual- 
ly mark a greater maturity than that of the cynic 
who will not pray at all. 

As human beings we go through three stages 
of development. There is the dependence natural 
and necessary to early childhood. Then there is 
the brash independence of adolescence when, in 
the process of growing up, we break away from 
our dependencies. Many nonpraying individuals 
are emotional adolescents who have not yet 
moved on to the mature stage of interdependence. 

The mature Christian is one who recognizes his 
dependence on other individuals in some ways as 
well as their dependence on him. He acknowl- 
edges also God’s need to use him to accomplish 
certain things, as well as his need of God. 


LEARNING TO PRAY 


True enough, we learn to pray by praying. One 
may learn to play tennis after a fashion by merely 
playing. But one may learn to play tennis well 
only by learning something of the science of the 
game and by watching the skillful players—how 
to hold the racket properly, how to shift one’s 
weight during the stroke, how to control the ball, 
how to conserve strength during long matches. 
Just so, if prayer is to lift our weakness up to 
meet the strength of God, we will not entirely 
ignore certain simple truths about effective pray- 
ing. 


Wuat Prayer Is Nor 


Bringing the Lord up to date on our needs is 
not the purpose of prayer, though we often pray 
as though it were. The collect that begins, “Al- 
mighty God, unto whom all hearts are open, all 





1 Miss Toner is a minister of The Methodist Church who lives at 
Tueson, Arizona. 


“Prayer is an attempt to link ourselves to the will of 
70d in such a way that his power can work more effec- 
tively in us.” 
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desires known, and from whom no secrets are 
hid,” is suggested by Jesus’ comment that “your 
Father knows what you need before you ask 
him,” and not a sparrow falls to the ground with- 
out his knowledge. 

Most of us need at times to pray that God will 
reveal to us what our real needs are! And some- 
times we need to acknowledge before him spe- 
cifically some failure or some sin that stays in our 
hearts and gives us no peace. But as we approach 
God, we draw near to One who knows what is in 
our hearts. This we must not forget. 

Persuading a reluctant God to intervene is 
what many people act as if they were doing as 
they pray. We cannot look at Jesus Christ and his 
relationships with the unlovely and the unloved 
—his approach to the madman hiding among the 
tombs, his touch upon the loathsome flesh of 
lepers, his patience with the wavering apostle 
Peter, his understanding of the great hunger in 
the heart of the promiscuous woman at the well, 
and others—and still feel that there is an ounce 
of reluctance in the heart of God toward any of 
his creatures. 

A third thing which prayer is not, is an attempt 
to bring God around to our point of view. We are 
not asking him to see things our way—but that 
we may see things his way. For in his will is our 
peace. 


Wuat Prayer Is 


Prayer is, after all, an attempt to link ourselves 
to the will of God in such a way that his power 
can work more effectively in us. Leslie Weather- 
head phrases it this way: In prayer we are asking 
God “not to do something for us, but to do some- 
thing in us that He may do something through 
us.” 2 

As Harry Emerson Fosdick put it: “Without 
prayer there are some things God cannot say to 
us, for prayer is the listening ear. Without prayer 
there are some things God cannot give to us, for 


2 Leslie D. Weatherhead, Thinking Aloud in Wartime; Abingdon 
Press, 1940. 





Charm Falls from the Changing Sky 
By GENE MOORE 


Charm falls from the changing sky, 
Autumn leaves and winter snow; 

Stars whose time it is to die, 

Light a path and go. 


When my spirit gets the call 
To return from whence it came, 
May it leap up, proud and tall, 
Answering in flame. 





prayer is the hospitable heart. Without prayer 
there are some things God cannot do through us, 
for prayer is the co-operative will.” 3 


THE ForM OF OuR PRAYERS 


To begin our prayers with an expression of 
thanks to God is only the kind of common courtesy 
which we extend to any respected and beloved 
friend to whom we feel indebted. Another rea- 
son for beginning prayer with thankful phrases 
is simply this: As we recall and put into words 
the ways in which we have been blessed, we are 
reminded of the nature of the God whose love 
surrounds us and gives meaning to our existence. 
And that reminder smooths the way toward the 
throwing open of the corridors of our minds and 
hearts to the light which is always available to 
us through him. 

When we pass on to prayer phrases of self- 
examination, of confession, and of intercession 
for other people, there are days of stress when we 
need especially to make this a two-way experi- 
ence of asking and listening. By “listening” I 
mean a waiting for the spirit of God to direct us, 
as suggested in Helen F. Couch’s poem, “Rehabili- 
tation”: 


Quiet now... 

Close the mind’s door 

On business of the day 
And for this brief moment 
Clear the way 

For God. 


Quiet now... 

Breathe in new strength, 
New courage. Learn 

His master plan for you... 
Then, in peace, return 

To duty. 


The prayer life of most of us is more effective 
when our prayers vary from day to day. At times 
we all need to consider prayerfully what we are 
in the light of what we ought to be. At other times 
we ought to dwell wholly on the needs of others 
or on ways in which we may be of help to some 
individual or some cause here and now rather 
than postponing our “helpfulness” until more con- 
venient or less stressful days. 

On rare occasions the whole quiet time might 
be given over to the thinking through of some im- 
mediate problem in a prayerful spirit. This kind 
of prayer experience can be the richest of all, 
especially when it is brought to a close by this 
thought: Lay down your burden of concern. And 
act as if you really believe that God is a listening, 
loving Father who can be trusted to be with you, 
sustaining you in every situation! 


3 From Sermon on National Vespers. 
4 From The Christian Advocate. Used by permission. 
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Thankfulness Is Thoughtfulness 


By RALPH W. DECKER’ 


WE WOULD BE MORE THANKFUL if we 
were more thoughtful. Thinking and thanking are 
very close together. Expressing gratitude is a 
form of thoughtfulness. In fact, the words “think” 
and “thank” are directly related. Coming to us 
from the Anglo-Saxon, through Middle English, 
the noun “thank” means primarily “a thought” or 
“a thinking.” Yet, that is exactly what thanksgiv- 
ing should be—thinking and expressing grateful 
thoughts. 


I 


WHAT LOOKS LIKE INGRATITUDE may be just plain 
thoughtlessness. A New England woman, who 
liked to do things for others, was disturbed by 
what looked like a lack of simple appreciation. 
“Why,” she asked, “do folks find it so hard to say 
‘Thank you’?” 

Those to whom she spoke tried to assure her 
that people are grateful, although most of us are 
thoughtless. We accept the favors of others, we 
use the help they offer, we are glad for the things 
they do for us. Our thoughts, however, are else- 
where. We are so intent upon our next duties or 
pleasures that we absorb present happiness with- 
out thinking. We take so much thought for the 
morrow that we take no thought for the gracious 
goodness of the present and the past. 

Luke tells the story of ten lepers whom 
Jesus healed. He sent them, we recall, to be ex- 
amined by the priests. Only one came back to 
express thanks. It can hardly have been that the 
other nine were not grateful. Surely they, too, 
must have been overjoyed. They would have to 
have been completely unfeeling not to appreciate 
the release which had come to them. 

Could they have been thoughtless? Perhaps 
they were thankful, but thoughts were elsewhere. 
There was the necessity of getting a health certi- 
ficate. There was the anticipation of mingling once 
more with friends and loved ones. There was the 
pressure of planning and of making up for the time 
lost by banishment. Concern for tomorrow can 
Overpower appreciation of today. Plans for one- 
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self can crowd out thoughts concerning the source 
of our benefits. 

The psalmist knew how easy it is to be thought- 
less and to forget. He called upon his soul to 
be alert, to bless the Lord, and to forget not his 
benefits. We do not think very much about the 
things that come to us freely. Important as they 
are, we take them for granted. In a vague way 
we realize that the Almighty is the Giver. In the 
same way we are glad of it. But we rarely take 
time to think things through and to be thankful. 


II 


THERE ARE PLENTY OF THINGS to think about and 
for which to be grateful. The Apostle Paul ex- 
horted the church members at Philippi to think 
about the true, the honorable, the just, the pure, 
the lovely, the gracious things. The suggestion is 
present that they would find these things ex- 
cellent and thus be moved to praise. A little 
thought along the same lines should make us 
thankful. 

Think of all the true things there are. In a 
world that knows so much of falsehood and deceit 
we need to remind ourselves that Jesus Christ is 
the same, yesterday, today, and forever. James 
Russell Lowell pointed out that “truth alone is 
strong” and that even a martyred truth is more 
significant than a reigning falsehood. 

Two times two still equal four, no matter how 
dishonest men multiply. 

Peace is still better than war; and love is still 
greater than hate. Men and women still find 
themselves by losing themselves. Faith does over- 
come barriers. Men walk with assurance because 
they walk with God. In all this shaking world 
there still remain those truths which cannot be 
shaken. Think on these things. Thank God for 
them. 


III 


THERE ARE HONORABLE THINGS for which we can 
be grateful. In a day of broken pledges and un- 
fulfilled promises it is easy to forget them. When 
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marriage vows are so frequently set aside and so 
many lives are motivated by a policy of getting 
something for nothing, we might doubt that honor 
still exists. Yet, honesty is still considered to be a 
virtue. 

It is worthy. of note that a person who seeks 
public office must be honest or he must pretend 
to be. The world’s commerce is conducted on a 
credit basis. Marriage is still an honorable estate, 
and wedded happiness is still a cherished ideal. 
Work is honorable and the person who earns his 
way still earns the respect of his fellows. There 
are people whose word is as good as a bond. They 
pay their debts; they keep their promises. Healthy 
bodies, alert minds, courageous spirits, and sensi- 
tive consciences are all around us. These are 
things to think about. These are things for which 
to be thankful. 


IV 


ALTHOUGH WE HAVE SEEN justice denied, we do 
have cause to be appreciative. Perhaps the very 
denial of justice to so many should make us 
thoughtful—and thankful. In recent years we 
have observed dictators and totalitarian govern- 
ments. We have watched justice twisted to fit the 
purposes of conquest. The reports of people’s 
courts in communist countries have sickened us. 
Televised hearings at home have raised questions 
and doubts. But we can be thankful. 

We can be grateful that we recognize injustice 
when we see it and that we are revolted by it. 
The sense of justice is still among us. In the midst 
of our impatience we can give thanks that our 
courts still function, that we have the right of 
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appeal, that we are governed by laws rather than 
by men. 

Nor should we overlook our growing sense of 
responsibility for others. The reconstruction of 
Germany and Japan has been swift and sure. 
The United Nations organization and its branches 
keep working toward the guarantee of human 
rights. Better treatment is planned for minorities. 
The era of colonial exploitation is almost over. 
These are things to be remembered with gratitude. 


V 


THANK GOD THAT THERE IS PURITY in the world. 
Amid reports of infidelity and perversion we 
sometimes lose sight of pure lives around us. 
Startled and dismayed by the rise of juvenile 
delinquency, we are ready to believe almost any 
rumor. Newsstands are flooded with questionable 
literature. There is a great deal of impure think- 
ing and speaking and living. Still, there are whole- 
some folk. 

Not all young people are bad. There are boys 
and girls who have a keen sense of what is right 
and what is wrong. There is good literature and 
real art. Radio and television polls indicate a 
preference for the finer programs. The best-seller 
list is headed by books that inspire and lift. The 
thoughtful person will find reason for rejoicing. 


VI 


THE EXISTENCE OF LOVELINESS cannot be success- 
fully denied. Even the ugliness that we have 
created has not destroyed the beauty of God’s 
world. The sun sets in a glorious sky over moun- 
tains that we have scarred by lumbering or min- 
ing. The stars gleam above our dark, satanic mills. 
There are quiet roadways near every city where 
one feels the holiness of beauty. The carol of the 
birds, the whiteness of the lily, the gentleness of 
the rain all remind us that this is our Father’s 
world. But more than that, there is beauty in 
people. 

How lovely are the smiles of our friends, the 
sounds of laughter and song, the cheerful wel- 
come, and the encouraging word. Can one watch 
children at play, attend a wedding ceremony, 
listen to the quiet wisdom of the elderly, and 
doubt that there is loveliness? Only the thought- 
less would fail to see it. Earth is crammed with 
heaven, but only the thoughtful see it and are 
grateful. 


VII 


DESPITE SOME LINES OF ARGUMENT, the world still 
knows graciousness. Selfishness is prominent, just 
as it has always been. Not every act is done for 
what we get out of it. Visitors from other lands 
express surprise at the number and the extent 
of our charitable undertakings. They think our 
interest in the welfare of others is unusual and 
they speak highly of our generosity. Even though 



































they may not be altogether correct, there is some- 
thing to think about. 

We do give generously to all sorts of drives and 
campaigns. Independent schools and colleges are 
privately supported and endowed. Hospitals and 
homes are built and maintained by gifts. Organi- 
zations serve through volunteer workers. While 
our type of society has changed some things, it has 
not destroyed the old feeling of neighborliness. We 
still enjoy doing things for others. The money, the 


time, the effort invested in community services 
are thought provoking. Let us be thankful for 
them. 


AN OLD GOSPEL SONG urges us to count our many 
blessings, to number each carefully, and thus to 
come to a full realization of the goodness of God. 
If we would take a little more time to think, we 
would take a lot more time to thank. Thinking 
and being thankful are very close together. 


Two Walked Together 


By E. V. CHAPMAN ? 


So WE TWO walked along the road as the two 
disciples walked the Emmaus road. I found it 
easy to talk to him in the darkness for, like 
them of old, we did not walk alone on that country 
road.” Thus at the age of ninety-two, William 
Scowby told the story of his call to preach the 
gospel, a story we remember now on the hun- 
dredth anniversary of his conversion in 1854. His 
interesting story is bound up with that of another 
great man, William Booth, with whom he walked 
on that memorable evening. 


WILLIAM BootH 

William Booth is known throughout the Chris- 
tian world as the founder of the Salvation Army, 
but few people realize that he was once a Meth- 
odist minister. Sometimes he did pastoral circuit 
work, but more often, and far more successfully, 
this fiery prophet of God toured the country, wak- 
ing up sleeping souls for God. 

His unorthodox methods displeased the ortho- 
dox Wesleyans of a London Society; so that, in 
1851, he was expelled from their society. After 
toying with the idea of becoming a chaplain on 
a convict ship bound for Australia, he allied him- 
self with a sect of Wesleyan Reformers who, like 
himself, had left the Wesleyans on a matter of 
policy rather than doctrine. 

Booth’s energetic nature rebelled again when 
the “Reformers” settled him in what he called 
“a dull flat existence, in a dull flat country.” 
Lincolnshire seemed to give him no scope for 
evangelism as he understood it. From time to 
time he was permitted to take up his aggressive, 
militant evangelism when invited to conduct re- 
vival services in other parts of Britain. Writing 


Mr. Chapman is a free-lance writer who lives at Halifax, York- 
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in January 1854, to Catherine Mumford, who be- 
came his wife the following year, he says, “I’m 
still whirling about the country.” During this 
whirlwind of preaching, he visited the Midlands 
and the North of England, including Halifax in 
Yorkshire. 


THOMAS SCOWBY 


It was in Halifax that Thomas Scowby had 
been born in 1837. His father was a basket maker 
of some standing, and the boy was given a good 
commercial education according to the light of 
his generation. His father was also a Wesleyan 
local preacher, leading a class in his own chapel, 
and being ready to conduct other religious serv- 
ices for which need abounded in every village and 
hamlet. 

Godly influences surrounded the lad as he grew: 
his grandmother could boast of having heard John 
Wesley preach in Halifax; the great David Living- 
stone visited the town, and the young Thomas, 
who was presented to him, became fired with a 
desire to become a missionary. Fred Douglas, a 
liberated slave who came to stay with the family, 
urged young Thomas to work all he could for the 
freedom of all men, white and colored. 

There were other influences at work too, for 
his father, like William Booth, became caught up 
in the reform movement in the Wesleyan Church, 
and in 1849, left, or was expelled from, the Wes- 
leyan preachers’ plan. He became first secretary 
of the Reformers’ chapel and Sunday school. The 
Reformers had many meeting places before at- 
tempting to build themselves a chapel in 1854. 
One of their meeting places was a schoolroom 
under the chapel of the Methodist New Connec- 
tion, a group who had seceded from the Wesleyans 
half a century before. 











Here, in December, 1853, the Rev. James 
Evereit, who was one of the three ministers large- 
ly responsible for the beginning of the Reformers, 
preached at a service attended by young Thomas 
Scowby, then sixteen years old. The preacher 
began by saying, “They sing the praises of the 
Lamb above; let us sing the praises of the Lamb 
below.” As a very old man, Thomas Scowby said 
it was then he began to think seriously about his 
soul, and about the differences in the various 
branches of the Methodist Church. What a pity 
that there should be any division between those 
who sought only to praise the Lamb! 

Scowby became active in church work, tract dis- 
tributing, Sunday-school teaching, and leading 
prayer meeting bands. Yet he found no inner 
peace. 


BootH AND ScOwBy 


Soon after Everett’s preaching, which so awoke 
his soul, and certainly before February 14, 1854, 
when William Booth entered Dr. Cooke’s Semi- 
nary in London to be trained as a Methodist New 
Connection minister, William Booth preached 
in Halifax with such vigor that the lad sur- 
rendered himself to God and his service. 

There was little more young Scowby could do 
in his present sphere, for he longed to be able to 
preach, to become a missionary; yet he could not 
find clear direction either in the guidance of his 
godly parents or in his own church life. Prob- 
ably he was a little young to know fully what he 
wanted; yet persistently he sought guidance all 
the time. 

William Booth came again to Halifax in 1856, 
this time as a regular evangelist of the Methodist 
New Connection. By this time Booth was married 
to Catherine Mumford; so good friends of the 
Methodists provided them with a home where 
their first son was born. Therefore, Booth re- 
mained longer than was his wont, giving to the 
lad Thomas the opportunity of frequent contact 
with the one who had so helped him before. 


TuHEey WALKED AND TALKED 


It happend that William Booth was appointed 
to take a service at a hamlet called Lightazles, 
practically on the border of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, only six miles away. He invited young 
Thomas to go with him, that they might not waste 
time, but “profitably converse” on the way. Under 
cover of darkness, the young searcher after truth 
found it easy to unburden his longing soul to the 
understanding evangelist who himself had gone 
through much heart searching, much disappoint- 
ment, but much triumph as well. The friendship 
made then lasted until Booth’s death, and was the 
outstanding event in the life of Thomas Scowby. 

As they walked, Booth said to the youth, “Now 
I will represent a careless sinner, and you shall 
warn me of the consequence of sin. Speak plainly.” 
The boy tried to do as he was told. With a word 
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of commendation, Booth then said, “Proceed now 
to regard me as an anxious enquirer and direct 
me to salvation.” 

“T thoroughly enjoyed the walk, and enjoyed 
too his conversation,” said Scowby in 1929, six 
years before his death, “but I did not realize 
then what use was to be made of it.” 

At the end of the service, William Booth an- 
nounced, “There will be an after-meeting, and 
this young man, Thomas Scowby, will speak plain 
words to you.” The congregation sang “The Lion 
of Judah Shall Break Every Chain,” after which 
the timid, tongue-tied lad found himself able to 
speak to them quite convincingly. In that tiny 
chapel, which would hold no more than a hundred 
people all packed in, fifteen souls were brought 
to Christ that night. 

Very soon afterward the superintendent of the 
New Connection Methodist Circuit called on 
Scowby and asked him to become a preacher-on- 
trial with his circuit. The minister, the Rev. James 
Stacey, assumed responsibility for the further 
theological training of the boy. In 1860, he was 
accepted for the ministry, being ordained at 
the Ashton Conference in 1864 after four years 
as a probationer. 


LATER YEARS 


The ties between the Booth and Scowby fam- 
ilies deepened when, in 1857, William Booth was 
appointed to the Halifax Circuit and stationed 
only four miles from the home of the lad he had 
brought into the work. Joseph Scowby, the father 
of Thomas, evidently followed his son back into 
the older church, for his name ceased to appear 
with the Reformers. Little did he realize the part 
his son would play in the history of British Meth- 
odism. In 1893 he was president of the Methodist 
New Connection. Later he was an influential 
leader in the important amalgamating confer- 
ence of 1907, when the Methodist New Connection 
and the Methodist Free Church (formerly the 
Reformers) came together as the United Meth- 
odist Church. 

In 1907, Thomas was secretary of the great 
Thanksgiving Fund of £100,000 to mark this step 
forward to fuller unity. Nor could anyone realize 
that in 1929, at ninety-two, he would visit his 
former church to preach the conference sermon. 
It was on that memorable occasion that he gave 
most of the information in this article to the local 
press. 

A long and useful life in his Master’s service 
ended tragically when, only a few weeks short 
of his ninety-eighth birthday, attempting to light 
a fire, he fainted, fell against the bars, and later 
died of shock. 


AN INQUIRING Boy, a frevent evangelist, walk- 
ing in the darkness to a tiny village chapel—so 
has the witness been continued. They did not 
walk alone. 











HELP IN TIME OF TROUBLE 






By JAMES W. HENLEY ? 


In THE EARLY SPRING a group of young people 
went for an afternoon outing. After picnic supper 
I sat with them in a semicircle about a campfire. 
Beyond it a hurriedly built cross was lighted by 
the flickering flames. There was something very 
impressive in the setting. Our little spot of fire- 
light in the midst of an ink-black night seemed 
to shelter us from the dark and bind us into an 
intimacy of fellowship as if the rest of the world 
were quite far away. And there was the cross. 
It was a part of our company. No one spoke of it. 
Everyone was aware of it. Someone began, all 
joined in: 


Nobody knows the trouble I’ve seen, 
Nobody knows but Jesus. 

Nobody knows the trouble I’ve seen, 
Glory hallelujah. 


Well, I thought, they don’t know trouble. Not 
yet. But they will. Then I remembered. During 
the war that youngster over there held his buddy 
in his arms and watched him die. He never talks 
about it. And this one was disappointed by one 
she loved. And that one wanted to be a doctor, 
but wasn’t accepted in medical school. Every one 
of them was carrying some burden. Youth knows 
its trouble too. 


TROUBLE Is UNIVERSAL 


Trouble is universal. It comes in a thosand dis- 
guises. Soon or late it comes. Often that which 
gave promise of our surest happiness becomes our 
source of grief. 

During the past ten years I have come to know 
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a section of the town where I live with consider- 
able familiarity. It is my persuasion that the 
homes are in the minority which at any time are 
not beset by more than trivial trouble. There is 
enough of it to break the heart of an archangel. 


TROUBLE Is IMPARTIAL 


Trouble is impartial; goodness is no guarantee 
against it. Of course there are those tribulations 
which man brings upon himself through his own 
sins of pride, jealousy, greed, anger, indulgence, 
and the like. But beyond these stand such un- 
predictable and unmerited heartaches as are 
caused by sickness, disappointment, bereavement, 
loneliness, financial reverses. They seem to lurk 
in the shadows ready to attack at the slightest 
opportunity. 

These ills assail the just and the unjust with 
equal severity. We know this to be true. Yet 
when trouble comes, how often men conclude it 
is a punishment sent on them. Then they ask, 
“What sin have I committed? Why is this sent on 
me and those I love?” Christian, did you expect 
to be immune from the heartache of the race? 

Trouble is no respecter of persons. We would 
not have it otherwise if we could. Goodness makes 
no bargains for preferential care. The Lord of 
goodness asked no exemptions. 


TROUBLE IS PERMITTED 


Even though we are committed to the Christian 
teaching that trouble is not sent on us, there re- 
mains the inescapable fact that God permits it in 
the scheme of things. Either he is all-powerful and 
permits it, or he can’t help it. The former is the 
teaching of the Scriptures. God is omnipotent. He 
allows the misfortunes and calamities and the 
thousand natural shocks that flesh is heir to. God 
- lets them happen. 

There must be some reason. This much we can 
easily understand: If the possibility for misfor- 
tune and calamity in life were eliminated, we 
would lose much that we treasure most. To be 
good means that one could be bad, and some are. 
To be true means that one could be false. To be 
courageous means that one could be cowardly. 
If there were not the possibility of failure, there 
could be no glory in victory. If there were no 
limitation in our knowledge, there could be no 
adventure of discovery. 

Come to think of it, though none of us wants 
trouble, we would not choose a world without it, 
uncomfortable as it is. 


TROUBLE Is PERSONAL 


Trouble is personal. Every man feels the weight 
of a given burden according to his own sensitive- 
ness. To one person a situation is of little concern. 
To another the same situation causes black de- 
spair. One man is humiliated because he cannot 
live on the economic level of his neighbor. The 
other is content to live in poverty and squalor. 
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One person suffers intensely because of illness 
of a loved one. Another is disturbed only if he 
feels the pain in his own stomach. However truly 
calamitous, the degree of trouble is conditioned 
by the person experiencing it. 


TROUBLE Is DECEPTIVE 


There is a story of a lad who was sent to the 
market by his master with merchandise. His 
burden was distressingly heavy until he discov- 
ered that a prankster had added heavy rocks to 
his pack. When he was relieved of these, he could 
carry his load easily. Many burdens that weigh 
upon men’s hearts need to be taken out and 
examined to see whether they qualify as real 
trouble or have been loaded with worthless 
weight. 

Trifles pass as troubles if we are not on guard. 
A Christian needs calmly to examine his burden 
of care, asking, “Is this really worth making so 
much over? Is it so important in the eyes of 
Christ?” We should eliminate every unnecessary 
care, then help the man next door carry his. 
As the Scriptures say, “Bear one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ” (Gala- 
tians 6:2). 


TROUBLE Is CREATIVE 


Trouble is creative, or is intended to be so. One 
of the finest men I have known grew up among 
the foothills of the Cumberland Mountains in 
Tennessee. There were four boys in the family. 
One day when the oldest was ten their father, 
a merchant, bought a small untended acreage 
covered with thicket and sage grass. His neigh- 
bors asked, “Why this neglected plot of ground?” 
And he replied, “Boy pasture.” As the boys grew, 
they cleared the thicket and burned the brush 
and cultivated the soil. Then one summer they 
harvested a crop. 

But the crop they sold and the money they 
made wasn’t the principal achievement by any 
means. It was four stalwart, clear-eyed boys with 
healthy bodies and a healthy understanding of the 
meaning of hard work. The crop was really a by- 
product. 

It is important that we understand this. When 
we do, trouble takes on new significance. A little 
while ago a friend who has had a fearful amount of 
unpredictable sorrow said to me, “I don’t for one 
moment think that God has sent this. I do believe 
that there is a purpose in it!” Think on that. It 
sounds contradictory at first but it isn’t. She was 
really saying, “I don’t believe God sent all this, 
but now that it has come to me—now that it is 
mine—I believe God has a purpose as to what I 
shall do with it.” 

We falter in the face of trouble when we be- 
come preoccupied with thoughts of what it will do 
to us. We grow strong when occupied with 
thoughts of what we can do with it. Louis Braille, 
who lost his sight in childhood, became a well- 








known organist in Paris. He devised the Braille 
system for the blind and for twenty-four years 
taught the blind to read. God didn’t send his 
blindness, but he found the purpose in it. 

Nineteen centuries ago Jesus knelt in the 
Garden with dreadful thoughts of the impending 
cross and what it would do to him. Drops of sweat 
fell from his forehead like drops of blood. He 
pled, “My Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me.” But after that night of prayer he 
walked deliberately and purposely to demonstrate 
to all ages what he could do with the cross. The 
result—the cross which he bore, among a hundred 
thousand similar instruments of death, became 
the symbol of hope to all ages. Wonder of won- 
ders! What Jesus did with his cross! 

When calamity befalls, a man feels the lightning 
has struck and the tragedy is complete. There is 
nothing that can be done about it. But there is. 
It still remains to be seen whether he is to be 
undone by circumstance or whether he will find 
a purpose in it and glorify it. 


TROUBLE CALLS FOR GOD 


Man is never so aware of his own inadequacies 
as in the experiences of an overburdened heart. 
Trouble often produces humility, and humility is 
the key to the Kingdom. 


Long, long ago a Man spoke comfort to his 
people, exhorting them, 


Cast your burden upon the Lord, 
and He will sustain you. 


We get the picture of a traveler completely ex- 
hausted under his load, quite ready to collapse, 
transferring his burdens with the last bit of his 
strength to the shoulder of God, who in turn puts 
His arm about him and sustains him as they 
journey along together. It is a wonderful picture. 

The words of Jesus are in a similar vein, “Come 
to me, all who labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” The insuperable burden which 
would crush us beneath its weight is shifted to 
him. Then we walk together, our Lord and we, 
and the way grows bright and our weariness 
passes. 

It is a glorious thing to walk through the valley 
of the shadow and fear no evil because of the 
presence of the Good Shepherd. We do not know, 
and doubtless we could not comprehend if we 
were told, the full meaning of our troubles. Per- 
haps, however, we can be content to learn to live 
with them, to dispel some of them, and to glorify 
others. In the process we may also learn the 
matchless joy of deeper fellowship with our Lord, 
feeling the exultation of victory through his grace. 


POETRY 





MEMO 
By ELAINE V. EMANS 


It is amazing, when the ball 
Of argument is tossed by one 
Alone, how expeditiously 

A quarrel is done! 


A SIMPLE RECIPE 
By GRACE M. DUGAN 


How can you be happy? 
Surely that is plain! 


Freely give to others 
The thing you wish to gain. 


Happiness is transient, 


Yet you can make it stay; 
All you give to others 


Comes again your way. 


CORNER 


FIRST SNOW 


By JANE MERCHANT 


No one is old 
Who lifts his eyes 
And sees descend 
From busy skies 
The season’s first 
White flakes of cold. 
Whatever his age 
He is not old, 
Because he knows 
One heaven-sent 
Moment of pure 
Astonishment. 
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How I Prepare to Teach 


By MRS. HOWARD GRIMES ' 


THERE ARE SEVEN STEPS I take in teaching 
a Sunday-school lesson. I always follow these 
same seven steps, although in some instances I 
spend more or less time on each step, depending 
upon the demands of each particular lesson. 


THE FIRST STEP is taken with the realization that 
I am not just teaching a single lesson, but that 
I am teaching a unit of several lessons. All Sun- 
day-school teachers are teaching for the purpose 
of helping persons grow and change their think- 
ing, feeling, action. This does not happen, usually, 
as a result of an isolated Sunday-school lesson— 
but it can happen if a teacher sees a unit of lessons 
building toward a goal or purpose. 

So my first step is to read the entire unit of 
lessons, and to ask myself, What does this unit 
say to me? If I am using the International Lesson 
Series, I have copies of Adult Student and ADULT 
TEACHER and also Wesley Quarterly. If I am teach- 
ing the Adult Bible Course, I have the periodical, 
Adult Bible Course, which has both students’ ma- 
terial and teaching suggestions. In addition, over- 
all background reading can be done in Bible refer- 
ence books on whatever section of the Bible is 
being studied. 

I make a very brief, casual outline of the over- 
all content of the unit as I understand it, but I do 
not make detailed study at this time. 


SECOND sTEP.—I ask the question, Just where is 
my class with respect to this forthcoming unit? 
This can be approached in as elaborate or as 
limited a fashion as the teacher has time and in- 
clination for. I vary the amount of time I give 
to finding the answer to this question. Occasion- 
ally I do a thorough job of trying to find the right 
answers, using written “interest finders” or “in- 
formation check sheets” or “attitude tests.” For 





For Better Teaching 


Many church-school teachers are looking 
for opportunities to learn how to do a more 
effective job. Do you know about the plan 
whereby they may do this at home? 

Write for the free leaflet, Home Study 
Courses, 702-B, from the Department of 
Leadership Education, 1001 Nineteenth Ave- 
nue, South, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
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example, once when teaching a unit on the pre- 
Mosaic literature, it was valuable to find out the 
ideas the class had of this. 

At other times I do nothing concrete to find 
out where my class is; I just think about members 
of my class, what they have talked about, prob- 
lems they have raised in other discussions, etc. 
For example, on several occasions members of the 
class had asked questions about human suffering 
and God. I took these into consideration as I 
prepared to teach the unit on “Man’s Search for 
God” (October 3-10). 

Class members learn from the point of their 
present understanding. I need to know where that 
point is. 


THIRD sTEP.—After having read the entire unit, 
noted its over-all content, and thought out or 
found out where my class is regarding this new 
series, I am now ready to take the third step. I 
decide what I hope I will accomplish in this series 
of lessons. This is essential for effective teaching. 
After many years of trial and error, I have 
come to the place where I am willing to write out 
a simple purpose for my class in terms of their 
needs and their present understandings. Prepar- 
ing a fairly unpretentious, simple purpose in terms 
of changes in the lives of persons is hard to do. 
It is so much easier to take the purpose written in 
the literature, and this is usually too general. 


FouRTH sTEP.—I believe in class participation. 
This does not always mean discussion; it may take 
on several forms. In almost every class there are 
some members who will participate. My fourth 
step then is to see if this unit offers any opportu- 
nities for special assignments, as special additional 
reading, or perhaps a report or a panel. But these 
things cannot happen until the teacher looks 
ahead, sees a spot where they could happen and 
then plans for them to happen. So I make a list, 
with dates as to which Sunday I think this assign- 
ment, this reading, or that report might be useful. 
(Reading may be from the regular class magazine 
or from outside material I have found.) 

A word of caution here. Some units offer few 
opportunities for this kind of work. Other units 
offer so many the teacher must make a choice. 


FirtH steP.—All the first four steps are taken 
before I begin to prepare for a given Sunday’s 
lesson. It is good to keep two weeks ahead in 


1 Mrs. Grimes is the teacher of an adult class in Dallas, Texas. 








preparation, but that is not always possible. If 
your initial over-all view of the unit was fairly 
thorough, then preparation for a given lesson need 
not begin until early in that week. 

My fifth step then is to find the answer to this 
question, What does next Sunday’s lesson say 
to me? I now do detailed reading of the pupils’ 
magazine, the teacher’s helps, Bible background 
for this particular lesson in a good commentary, 
appropriate reading from some good Bible refer- 
ence books (I have a shelf of books on every 
major grouping of Bible literature). I keep all 
the notes I have taken in Bible courses, both in 
school and in training schools and Bible confer- 
ences. At this point in teacher preparation they 
are useful, 

With a detailed outline of what next Sunday’s 
lesson says to me, I am now ready for what is 
perhaps the most difficult step in any teaching 
plan. 


StxTH stePp.—What do I hope to accomplish next 
Sunday? At this point, I reread my written 
purpose for the unit of lessons (see third step). 
What part of this over-all purpose can I hope 
to achieve, in terms of progress in changing 
thinking, attitudes, feelings of members of my 
class? Finding the answer to this question takes 
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several days of thought and prayer. That is why 
it is important to begin each Sunday’s specific 
preparation early in the week. If the sixth step 
is not taken, you may teach a very good lesson, 
but it might not be very clear just who it’s good 
for. So, write out a simple attainable purpose for 
this Sunday. 


SEVENTH STEP.—This is the final step, and if you 
have taken each of the preceding steps carefully 
and prayerfully, the seventh step will come more 
easily. This seventh step includes filling in the 
five points every lesson should have: 


1. Presentation of the body of the lesson.— 
Each week you face the challenge that this job 
can and should be done jointly by the teacher 
and the class. Sometimes the teacher does almost 
all of it; at other times, depending upon what 
you are dealing with, the class may contribute 
more. 

I go on the assumption that some members of 
my class will participate in background reading 
and in assignments. However, it is most unusual 
if all the class will thus participate, or that any 
of them will unless there is teacher stimulation 
to thus participate. So at this point in my prepa- 
ration, I plan the presentation of the lesson, in- 














cluding any reading or special assignments I may 
have suggested to the class or given to them last 
Sunday. Do not give an assignment or reading 
request and then forget about it! The length of 
this part of the lesson depends upon your purpose. 
Some Sundays it would be longer than others. 


2. The class answers back.—I think it is im- 
portant to know whether I have been understood 
—or misunderstood; whether I have stimulated 
or raised some fear or some problem about which 
there is concern. Everything which may come 
out of a group experience must be assimilated by 
each person on the basis of his present knowledge 
and experience. If your teaching has any life in it, 
there just has to be some response from the class. 
That is, if you are interested in changing lives— 
thinking, feeling, etc. So allow time for it. 


3. Is there some additional experience the class 
needs?—This, of course, saves the day for so 
many adult classes which are very large or when 
there is not enough time for any “answer back” 
on Sunday morning. Very frequently it will be- 





Christmas Worship in the Home 


Let not our hearts be busy inns 
That have no room for Thee 

But cradles for the living Christ 
And his Nativity.’ 


“Christmas is a family time, when old and 
young join together in celebrating the birthday 
of Jesus. It is well to pause occasionally in 
each day of this busy season to emphasize the 
real meaning of Christmas. A little planning can 
make this season a cherished experience and 
help the family find deeper meaning in the 
symbols of Christmas.” 

The above poem and quotation are from the 
bulletin prepared by the Department of Chris- 
tian Family Life, Board of Education, The Meth- 
odist Church. This bulletin has suggestions 
for celebrating the entire Christmas season. It 
includes a ceremony for lighting the Christmas 
candles, suggestions for collecting Christmas 
art, a table grace for the Christmas season, a 
service for family worship, and other items that 
will help make Christmas more meaningful. 

The bulletins are available from The Depart- 
ment of the Christian Family, Board of Educa- 
tion, The Methodist Church, P. O. Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tennessee. The cost is 30 cents per 
dozen, $2.00 per hundred. Perhaps your adult 
class would like to furnish a bulletin for each 
family in your church. It would be a worth- 
while Christmas project. 


1From I Have a Stewardship, copyright 1939 by Ralph 
S. Cushman. Used by permission of Abingdon Press. 
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come obvious that other additional experiences 
ought to grow out of the lesson. Anticipate them, 
and arrange for them. 

These additional experiences vary with the 
study program of the class. Sometimes the need 
for them arises during the lesson. I remember 
one Sunday at a given point in our study of the 
pre-Mosaic literature of the Bible, it became evi- 
dent that a number of people in my class needed 
and wanted a chance to talk over some question 
which had been raised. I immediately indicated 
that I would be at home on Tuesday evening, if 
anyone wanted to come and talk. Eight class 
members came and stayed for a couple of hours. 

The important thing to remember about this 
part of lesson preparation is that you are in- 
terested in individual lives, and if a few people 
respond to “more,” that is all you should expect; 
and when they do, it should give you gladness. 


4. Looking forward to next Sunday.—Because 
you are not teaching a single lesson but a unit 
of several lessons, how can you look forward to 
next Sunday’s lesson? Someone has said that the 
way you spend the last five minutes of today’s 
lesson determines the success or failure of next 
Sunday’s lesson. This five minutes can be given 
over to pointing up unanswered problems, raising 
questions to think about during the week, assign- 
ing specific reading, general background reading, 
or even a specific research job for that person 
who will respond to more than the average mem- 
ber. 

As you prepare for this, you would have your 
initial, over-all preparation notes at hand (see 
step four), and remember your first thoughts 
about assignments for this unit. 


5. How can ideas move over into action?— 
Action seldom comes out of a single lesson; it 
most often comes out of a series of lessons which 
the teacher has consciously built to achieve de- 
cision on the part of class members. Each lesson 
must be viewed, in preparation, as a possible 
“decision” Sunday. Is next Sunday’s lesson such 
a lesson? 

Each lesson must include in it an awareness 
that big, challenging, stimulating ideas must be 
assimilated; they must be nourished. The value 
of worship, both private and corporate worship, 
should not be left unmentioned. A teacher has a 
definite responsibility to include a blending of the 
teaching experience and the corporate worship 
experience of the class. 


SucH ARE MY SEVEN STEPS in preparing to teach. 
These seven steps will not guarantee that I will 
become an effective teacher. But if I regularly 
take these steps, I believe they will increase the 
possibility that the teaching experience will be 
more stimulating to me and more helpful to 
others. 
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Dr. Thomas in his “jeep buggy’”—the pride of the countryside. 






MOUNTAIN DOCTOR 


THE TRIALS AND TRIBULATIONS of a 
mountain doctor are endless. Yet if you talked 
with Dr. Robert F. Thomas of Pittman Center, 
you would hear little of the trials. You would, 
rather, hear of the wonderful opportunities for 
service in a mountain community. 

Pittman Center is located on the Tennessee 
side of the Great Smoky Mountains. When Doc 
Thomas went there in the fall of 1926, roads were 
all but impassable. It took the Thomas family 
eight hours to drive the twenty-five miles from 
Newport, Tennessee, to Pittman Center. 

Dr. Thomas was reared in Pennsylvania. 
When he was growing up, he felt he had to make 
a choice between two professions: the ministry 
and a medical career. He chose the former and 
went to Malay as a missionary. It was not until 
he was on the mission field that he became aware 
that he could be both a doctor and a minister. 





The story of Dr. Thomas and his work is told in So Sure of 
Life, by Violet Wood; Friendship Press, 1950. Cloth, $2.50; paper 
$1.25. May be ordered from The Methodist Publishing House. 





Thomas returned to the States, was married 
to a New York schoolteacher, Eva Spicer, and 
enrolled that fall at Syracuse University. After 
years of toil in school and in rural churches in 
Oswego County, Thomas began his internship at 
Binghamton City Hospital. 

Just as the doctor was finishing his internship, 
Mrs. Thomas became seriously ill. Her illness 
meant some readjustment. Thomas knew that, 
but what he did not know was that her illness 
would keep him from returning to Malaya. Doc- 
tors in the States told him that it would be haz- 
ardous to take his wife into the tropics. 

As one door closed in his face, another was 
opened. A doctor was needed in Pittman Center, 
in the Great Smoky Mountains of Tennessee. 
But how could this call compare with a call to 
the foreign field? That question was answered 
when Thomas learned that the Center was head- 
quarters for a mission station that ministered to 
about two hundred square miles of mountain 
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To Dr. Thomas at the clinic the people come with their 
problems—medical and otherwise. 


country with a population of about five thousand. 
They had no doctor—and never had had one. 

Dr. Thomas was challenged and took his wife 
and little son, Bobbie, into the mountains of Ten- 
nessee. It was as though he had entered another 
land. Conditions were as primitive as in Malaya. 

Life was filled to the brim. The doctor never 
had time on his hands. He brought babies into 
the world, operated in the clinic (previously used 
as nurse headquarters), inoculated the people 
against typhoid and small pox, preached nearly 
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Among these mountains and valleys live the people served by Pittman Center. 


every Sunday, formed new Sunday schools where 
he could, doctored livestock, and gave personal 
counsel. At all hours, in summer heat and winter 
storms, Doc Thomas was making calls and an- 
swering emergencies. 

Violet Wood, in her serialized story of the work 
of Dr. Thomas that appeared in Highroad a few 
years ago, tells of the pride and sensitivity of 
the mountain folk when it came to paying the 
doctor bill. Grant Watts’s daughter had been 
cured of a bad case of quinsy. 

“Grant shifted first on one foot and then on 
the other. 

“Doc, I shure hate hit thet I hain’t got no 
money to pay ye with.’ 

““That’s all right.’ 

“No, Doc. Thet hain’t our way of doin’. The 
laborer is worthy of his hire.’ 

“Properly rebuked and startled at the apt 
Biblical reference from a man who could neither 
read nor write, Thomas was completely at a loss 
for words. 

“ Toc, effen you’d been in these hollers a spell, 
you'd know that I’m jest about the best hair 
cutter thar is. And, Doc, yore needin’ a haircut.’ 

“Grinning, Thomas sat down while Grant got 
scissors and comb, cleaned them carefully, and 
proudly worked off his doctor bill... . 

“Few mountain men ever asked Thomas for 
anything. And if, in payment of a doctor’s bill, 
they shoed his horse or gave him two hives of bees 
or a dressed possum or brought in a wagon load 
of corn to feed his cow, they had done their best, 
as he had done his. The slate was clean.” 2 

The coming of the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, which is very near Pittman 
Center, changed many things in the mountains. 




























2 Reprinted from Highroad. 
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“Doc” is friend to young and old alike. 


Some changes were good—some bad. When a 
mountaineer sold his land and moved to Knox- 
ville only to be unable to find work and had 
to go on relief, that was bad. But the roads built 
in the mountain region after the Park came into 
existence made the work of the doctor much 
easier. 

In 1942 Thomas became the superintendent of 
mountain work at Pittman Center. He revived 
the goodwill store where second-hand clothing 
was sold for just enough to allow the mountain 
people to keep their pride. Pinnacle Handicrafts 
was organized as a co-operative to help improve 


their economic situation. It is impossible to 
enumerate the problems that go with the superin- 
tending of such a mission project as Pittman 
Center. But Robert Thomas has done an ex- 
cellent job while his medical practice has con- 
tinued to grow. 

In addition to the income from the sale of 
secondhand clothing and handcraft articles, the 
work at Pittman Center is supported by the Board 
of Missions of The Methodist Church. Our World 
Service contributions help keep the Christian 
influence vital in such places as Pittman Center 
in our own country and all over the world. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Bishops’ Appeal 


for Korea 


THE HOUR OF MAN’S DIREST NEED is 
Christianity’s supreme opportunity. This familiar 
maxim undergirds the appeal of the bishops of 
the church for a million dollars for the relief of 
Korea. 

The needs of man are many and may be physi- 
cal or spiritual but it is abundantly evident that 
in South Korea all forms of deprivations have 
risen to the top of the scale of possible human 
need. A war-torn country with a wrecked econ- 
omy, a depleted agriculture, a razed industry, a 
stalled transportation system, a destroyed school 
system, and either burned or shell-torn churches, 
presents a picture of suffering the American imagi- 
nation cannot grasp. We have no pattern in our 
experience for comparison. It is not possible to 
mention a single form of human need that does 
not exist in Korea in an extreme degree. 

But our soldiers in Korea know this need. A 
high-ranking officer of our army has testified 
that thousands of our soldiers practically give 
their pay each month for the relief of this suffer- 
ing and that this total runs into millions. A re- 
turned soldier said to me: “I found it easier, much 
easier, to face the Reds on the battlefront than to 
face the hungry Korean children behind the lines.” 

The present hour of crisis in South Korea offers 
to American Christianity the strategic moment 
to step into the heart of a nation and bind its 
people to Jesus Christ in the everlasting bonds 
of love. Crises are always like that. Whoever 
meets a man’s or a nation’s need in an hour of 
crisis wins a new loyalty and devotion. That is 
why an hour of crisis is always the church’s su- 
preme opportunity. 

I believe that with all the worthy and needy 
places across the world where money invested 
would yield bountiful spiritual returns, nowhere 
else could we accomplish with a million dollars 
an equal good. Said the Council of Bishops in is- 
suing the appeal: “The door of Korea is wide 
open to the gospel. There is little or no resistance 
to the Christian religion. The government is favor- 
able in attitude, the hearts of the people are open. 
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By WILLIAM T. WATKINS 
Bishop of the Louisville Area of The Methodist Church 


This is an opportunity such as the church has 
never had in an Eastern land. That is the great 
challenge.” 

The call of the bishops of the church for a vol- 
untary church-wide offering for Korea on Novem- 
ber 14, 1954, will find a warm response in Meth- 
odist hearts, and in every responsive heart there 
will be the warm afterglow of a deed well done— 
a gift well given. No form of Christian service 
yields such immediate returns in inner satisfac- 
tion as the awareness of having directly relieved 
human suffering. 

The only measurable evidence the world has 
of the reality of our religion is not a confession 
of faith or a glowing testimony but the perform- 
ance of a deed. An act of love is the supreme 
apologetic for the Christian religion. To go to the 
relief of a people in their hour of crisis and sacri- 
ficial suffering is a missionary impact of the great- 
est possible force, not only in Korea itself but 
throughout the Orient. Our testimony for Christ, 
delivered through our missionaries, will be heard 
and heeded in a new way after our deeds of love 
have proven what kind of people Christians are. 

Every dollar we give will be used to meet some 
need brought about by the ravages of war and the 
resulting collapse of the means of culture, educa- 
tion, and religion. The expenditure of this relief 
money will be directed by the Division of World 
Missions of the Board of Missions of The Meth- 
odist Church. Gifts to this cause will be in addi- 
tion to anything already projected or planned by 
the Division of World Missions within its present 
budget. Furthermore, these funds will be used 
almost entirely for the relief of current and press- 
ing needs and not for permanent improvements. 
Until peace and settled conditions have returned 
to Korea, it is not deemed wise to expend funds 
on permanent projects. Primarily these funds will 
be spent for various forms of direct service to 
persons. 

“If any one has the world’s goods and sees his 
brother in need, yet closes his heart against him, 
how does God’s love abide in him?” 

















UNIT II: 


(continued) five sessions 





EVERYDAY RELIGION 











p_ The Leader in Action 


By BOND FLEMING * 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: Proverbs 23:29-35. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is lesson 4 in the unit on “Everyday Re- 
ligion.” Study the relation of this lesson to the 
rest of the unit. 

It is unfortunate that many teachers refuse 
to teach a quarterly temperance lesson. Temper- 
ance education should be a regular part of the 
church program. The temperance lessons become 
unpopular because the emphasis was so condem- 
natory and frequently repetitious. This was in 
addition to the fact that people wanted to con- 
tinue to drink. Your lesson can be made more 
interesting through careful preparation. 

In your preparation you should make use of the 
lesson materials by Redus (Wesley Quarterly) 
and Mudge (Adult Student). Here is a list of 
easily available additional resources: Borrow 
copies of The Voice from your pastor. (It would 
be splendid if you could inspire the members of 
your class to subscribe to this periodical.?) The 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service used as a 
study book in 1953-1954 Alcohol and Christian 
Responsibility, by Clifford Earle.? You will find it 
very helpful. Almost certainly you could obtain 
materials or a testimony from some member of 
Alcoholics Anonymous. 


1Mr. Fleming is professor of philosophy, Millsaps College, Jack- 
son, Mississippi. 

” The Voice, published by the Board of Temperance of The Meth- 
odist Church, 100 Maryland Ave., N.E., Washington 2, D.C. $1.00 per 
year (monthly except July and August). 

8 Alcohol and Christian Responsibility, by Clifford Earle. 65 cents. 
Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving your territory, 
A nage Literature Headquarters, 7820 Reading Road, Cincinnati 37, 

io. 





November 7: Alcohol 


a Deceiver 


Numerous films and filmstrips are available 
from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 

Of Cats and People. 35 mm. filmstrip, 33 1/3 
rpm record. An experiment in the effect of alco- 
hol. Sale, $8.00; silent version with reading script, 
$3. 

Alcohol and the Human Body. 16 mm., 15 min- 
utes. Shows effect of ethyl alcohol on the human 
body. A fair and sensible presentation. Rental, $3. 

Drunk Driving. 16 mm., 20 minutes. An ex- 
cellent film on the tragic things that can happen 
as a result of driving while under the effect of 
alcohol. Rental, $3. 

Be careful to integrate the information that you 
have, and present it in terms of whatever aim you 
work out for this lesson. Your aim could be in 
terms of the suggested teaching outline: for ex- 
ample, to consider how alcohol deceives us, why 
we allow ourselves to be deceived, and to make 
some suggestions as to what can be done about 
the problem. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Is alcohol a deceiver? 
II. How does alcohol deceive? 


III. Why do we deceive ourselves? 
IV. What can we do? 


To BEGIN 


You might begin by a brief review. Ask how 
many know the name of the unit now being 
studied. Following the answer, point out that the 
lesson for today is concerned with one of the old- 
est and hardest problems of mankind. It is one 
of the most subtle obstacles to everyday religion. 
It is considered as the number 4 health problem 
in the United States. It is not only a local problem, 
not even just a national problem—it is a world- 
wide problem, as well as an age-old problem. 

The problem associated with beverage alcohol 
is so widespread that almost every adult has come 
in contact with it, either in his own family or 
among his friends. In spite of those who shrug 
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their shoulders and say it’s no problem for them, 
everyone is concerned with it, whether he drinks 
or not. For example, part of the danger you face 
every time you get on the highway, and the higher 
rates of insurance you pay on your car, belong 
to the alcohol problem. 


How To PROcEED 


I. Is alcohol a deceiver? 


First, consider the topic as a question, Is alcohol 
a deceiver? Some may even say No. If they do, 





you may want to consider why they think it is not 
a deceiver. In a sense, alcohol itself is not a de- 
ceiver. It—the alcohol—doesn’t promise anything. 
It waits for man to make it, to advertise it, to sell 
it, to drink it. In addition, the beneficial commer- 
cial uses of alcohol are such that society would be 
crippled without it. 

Doubtless most of the class would answer Yes 
to the above question. What evidence could be 
suggested for its being a deceiver? The Scripture 
lesson gives a psychological analysis of alcoholic 





1, DULLING OF THE INTELLECTUAL 
CAPACITY 


Diminishes care and anxiety 
Slows reaction time 

Disturbs co-ordination 
Releases self-control 

impairs judgment 

Interferes with reasoning 


il. HIGHEST LEVEL OF 
DEVELOPMENT 


Seat of thinking 
Self-criticism 
Self-control 
Judgment 
Reasoning 
Discrimination 


K 





Deadens self-criticism INTELLIGRNCE Creative ability 
il. DISTURBANCE OF MOTOR I]. LEARNED ACTIVITIES 
AND SENSORY CONTROL " eo tei 
Stuttering and stammering Talk 
Staggering Sing 
Seeing double Write 
Rumbling in ears Walk 
Disturbance of equilibrium MOTOR Skate 
Heavy sleepiness AND Ride bicycle 
unless excited NSORY CONTR Drive a car 





LOWERING THE FUNCTIONS 
OF UNLEARNED ACTIVITIES 


Individual falls 

into a stupor 
Sound stops 
Movement stops 
Blood circulation stops 
Breathing stops 


1. ACTIVITIES PERFORMED 


AT BIRTH 
Crying 
INSTINCT Movement and 
AND making a noise 
EMOTION Breathing 


Getting food 
Blood circulation 








EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL 
WORK DOWNWARD 





LEVELS OF THE BRAIN 
DEVELOPMENT 





THE HUMAN BRAIN 
DEVELOPS UPWARD 


International Lesson Series 











deception. Note that the lesson writers—Redus in 
Wesley Quarterly and Mudge in Adult Student— 
discuss the Scripture fully. 

Alcohol “promises” release from problems. 
Redus (Wesley Quarterly) points out that not 
only is this promise broken, but that “In addition 
to the difficulties that cause a person to turn to 
drink will be added the problems that result from 
the drinking itself.” Make a list, if need be, from 
the lesson materials or from experiences you know 
of, or let the class help you make the list of in- 
stances of dashed hopes concerning the use of 
alcohol. For example, show that the suggested 
“man of distinction” frequently turns out to be 
a drunkard, a man without a job, a man without 
friends, a killer on the highway. 


II. How does alcohol deceive? 


Deception associated with alcohol represents 
the difference between what is promised by those 
who advocate it, or hoped for by those who use 
it, and the actual results which are experienced. 
What makes for the deception? The intoxicative 
effects of alcohol, the very thing which man seeks 
in using it. 

How does it deceive? It deceives by turning 
the drinker backward in the development of his 
mental life. Man has developed higher faculties 
slowly. The use of alcohol deadens these higher 
faculties and almost catapults man downward to 
the lower level from which he has slowly de- 
veloped. Here then is the deception: through our 
own hopes or through what others have told us, 
we expect alcohol to give us a lift, but it’s the 
nature of alcohol and of its influence on the human 
organism to intoxicate and to anesthetize man’s 
intellect. Temporarily, at least, the drinker lives 
without benefit of his intelligence, depending on 
the amount of alcohol consumed. A good project 
for the class would be to obtain and show a film 
or filmstrip (see list given above). 

Study the chart shown on page 22. Get it before 
the class in some way: blackboard, mimeographed 
sheet, or cardboard. Note the different direction 
of the arrows: Brain development and the effects 
of alcohol move in opposite directions. If there is 
a doctor in the class, check with him about the 
chart; he might be willing to comment on it. 


Ill. Why do we deceive ourselves? 


Another way of putting this question is, Why 
do people drink? Almost every adult has seen 
the awful results of drunkenness. Why, then, do 
people still drink? 

In Alcohol and Christian Responsibility, Dr. 
Earle points out that there are three main reasons 
that people drink: (1) There is the influence of 
social pressure. This influence can hardly be over- 
estimated. (2) A second group of reasons are the 
personal satisfactions people get in the actual use 
of alcoholic beverage. (3) A third factor is the 
alert and aggressive promotion of the use of 


beverage alcohol by the alcohol industry. You 
should divide each of the three into additional 
reasons, and maybe give examples. 


IV. What can we do? 


There are many things that we can do. Although 
the alcoholic way of life seems to be more and 
more accepted in our society, there are more and 
more resources for combating its evils, and for 
promoting the nonalcoholic way of life. One of 
the first things we need to do is to recognize the 
age-old complexity of the problem, and, further- 
more, to recognize that there is no one workable 
solution and that no one group can solve the 
problem alone. 

The main concern of this lesson is with alcohol 
as a deceiver, but the problem is so acute that 
we need also to consider some of the things that 
we can do about it. Consider the suggestions 
given by Mudge in Adult Student, and list other 
suggestions that grow out of class discussion. 

For one thing we need to realize and remem- 
ber that we can accomplish more through sym- 
pathetic concern for people who drink than 
through scornful condemnation. The drinker’s 
need for understanding and friendship may be in- 
tensified through condemnation or incarceration. 
Not many people have been cured of their drink- 
ing by either the nagging of their family or friends 
nor by the harsh methods of the law. One of the 
best things you can do for the alcoholic or for the 
problem drinker is to bring him into contact with 
Alcoholics Anonymous. 

Another thing we can do is to cheerfully ab- 
stain from the use of alcohol. A long time ago I 
heard Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes say that the 
greatest need for the temperance cause is a million 
persons who can say No and smile. There is no 
reason that we cannot be pleasant as well as firm 
in our refusal. 

We can find out what the laws are about alco- 
holic beverages, and we can insist on their en- 
forcement. And if the law allows it, we can work 
under local option to make our community dry. 

We can co-operate eagerly with other agencies 
which are concerned with the alcohol problem. 
It is not necessary that all have the same ultimate 
goal, so long as their concern is genuine and for 
the good of society. 

Call attention to some of the numerous agencies 
which are at work on the problem. In addition 
to the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union and 
the church, you could mention: Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, the World Health Organization (United 
Nations special agency), and the Yale School of 
Alcohol Studies. Commissions on alcohol studies 
are being organized and seminars on the alcohol 
problem are being sponsored in ever-increasing 
numbers. Instruction in regard to alcohol is com- 
pulsory in the public schools in most of the states, 
and courses in alcohol education are being offered 
in many colleges. The world is awake to the 
problem. 
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The approach should be scrupulously honest 
and as nearly as possible involve scientific facts. 
Facts alone cannot solve the problem, but the im- 
pact of facts, as to extent of use and over-all cost 
of beverage alcohol, makes a tremendous im- 
pression. 

From the church’s point of view there is no 
escaping the moral issue involved, and we must 
use moral suasion. Whatever affects man, for 
better or for worse, is a moral problem. Neither 
the church nor Christian people can escape re- 
sponsibility for considering and for trying to solve 
the alcohol problem. There is no institution which 
has such a long-range contact with human beings 
as does the church. From the cradle to the grave, 
the church should be concerned with, and for the 
most part has an entrance into, the lives of peo- 
ple. 

The aim of the church should be the develop- 
ment of such personal integration and wholeness 
that persons will have inner resources for living 
and solving the problems of life without the use 
of alcohol. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In what way may it be said that the alcohol 
problem is everyone’s responsibility? 

2. What effect do the happy scenes associated 
with alcohol in motion pictures, have upon the 
drinking of alcohol? 

3. What restrictions can a democratic society 
place upon the advertising of alcoholic beverages? 

4. In what way can members of the class en- 
courage law enforcement officers in regard to the 
alcohol problem? 

5. In what ways can those groups which seek 
to promote total abstinence co-operate with such 
agencies as the Yale School of Alcohol Studies? 
Alcoholic Anonymous? 

6. What is the AA? What are the main steps 
in its program? 

7. Is there an AA group in your community? 
Would you be willing for them to meet in your 
church? 


In CLOSING 


Strong feelings are close to the surface in re- 
gard to this problem. But this is a problem which 
cannot be solved or settled by feeling. Feelings 
will be involved, but they must be supported by 
facts. After summarizing the discussion, you 
might close with the reminder again of the age- 
old complexity of the problem. In spite of the 
acceptance of the alcoholic way of life in our 
society, some progress is being made toward a 
solution. We need to study it more and more, and 
by our own lives we should set the example of 
sobriety and of joyous Christian living. 

In the closing prayer you might thank God for 
the beneficial uses of alcohol and pray that man 
may quit deceiving himself regarding its use as 
a beverage. 
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fp fhe Group in Action 





By MYRON F. WICKE * 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


In last week’s “Group in Action” outline, a 
panel approach was suggested for today’s lesson. 
The three members of the panel were to be pre- 
pared to deal with these three questions: 

1. How much liquor advertising is there in the 
community? Is it on radio and television? Does it 
have much influence on our younger people? 
(This requires looking and listening.) 

2. Is there evidence that social drinking is in- 
creasing in the community? Is there drinking at 
high school parties and games? 

3. What does Proverbs have to say about the 
use of liquor? Why has The Methodist Church 
historically opposed the liquor traffic? Your min- 
ister can help with material on this point. 

The moderator should get the discussion going 
immediately after the opening prayer has been 
given and next week’s assignments made. Each 
member of the class was asked to bring one ques- 
tion in writing for the panel to consider. The 
moderator can organize these questions quickly 
as the opening statements are being made. There 
are excellent questions in Adult Student and Wes- 
ley Quarterly which the moderator may use near 
the end of the hour. The members of the group 
should already have considered these in their 
study. 

Close the class hour with a period of silent 
meditation and prayer that the church may stand 
in the community as a constant witness for Christ. 


Looking ahead 


Next week’s study is also in Proverbs and deals 
with our attitudes toward money. Since many of 
us consider ourselves lacking in worldly goods it 
will be easy to miss the personal meaning of the 
lesson. Try to get each member of the class to 
consider his own life in the light of the text from 
Proverbs. Here is a possible approach: 

Philip Guedalla, who wrote the life of the Duke 
of Wellington, once said that the best evidence to 
show what Wellington thought important was 
found by studying his checkbooks over a period 
of several years. A preacher who heard the famous 
biographer tell this, later preached a sermon on 
“The Stump of an Old Checkbook.” ? 

You may want to make the assignments for next 
Sunday early in the period. One member of the 
class may be assigned the task of preparing a 
brief statement for next Sunday on how our check- 


1Dr. Wicke is associate director of Section of Secondary and 
Higher Education, Division of Educational Institutions, General 
Board of Education, The Methodist Church. 

2 Halford E. Luccock, In the Minister’s Workshop, Abingdon 
Press, 1944. 
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books show what we think is important. Since 
some people do not use checks, the statement 
should deal also with what an expense account 
would show for the rest of us. To be noted among 
other things is how much we spend for ourselves, 
how much for others, how much for our church. 

Ask three other members of the class to con- 
sider the same question during the week, and to 
be prepared to comment on the statement given 
in class. Ask another person to apply the words 
from Proverbs to what has been said. 


fp From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH* 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* Under any ordinary circumstance she was a 
quiet woman, rather timid, and always reticent. 
In fact some of her friends said she suffered from 
an inferiority complex. 

At the party, under the influence of “a coupla 
drinks,” she became loud in her talk, her voice 
sounding raucous and harsh. She laughed stri- 
dently and mirthlessly. 

People said she was having a good time, and 
even she did not know how loudly she was talking 
for the reason that the alcohol had deadened the 
delicate nerves of her auditory system and made 
her just a little deaf. She had to talk louder even 
to hear herself. The alcohol deceived her into 
thinking that she was not making a spectacle of 
herself. 


* The officers of a certain warship had gathered 
for an evening of hilarity to celebrate for one of 
their number who had received his new com- 
mission. According to the tradition of the ship 
they were going to “wet down his stripes.” 

The chaplain had been invited and attended, 
drinking cokes and tomato juice and keeping 
watch, unnoticed, over a recording device and a 
small moving-picture machine. 

A few days later he called one of the officers 
to visit him in his quarters. When the two were 
alone he started the picture and the recording. 
For the first time in his life the officer, sober, had 
a chance to watch himself, drunk. It was a sober- 
ing experience. And when the picture was a little 
more than half finished, he arose, extended his 
hand to the chaplain, and said, “Turn it off, 
Chaplain. I’ve seen enough! By the help of God, 
never again. I never supposed I would ever be 
such a fool, even when I was drunk.” 

Again and again the showing occurred, and 
always with the same result. The young naval 
officers were never proud of the way alcohol had 
fooled them. 


_1Dr. Smith is a well-known author, lecturer, and has recently re- 
tired as one of the church’s publishing agents. 








’ A young housewife and mother was telling her 
oculist about the hilarious times her crowd had 
when they got together for a party and after the 
drinks had gone around two or three times. 

“It makes everybody so lively,” she said. “There 
is one girl who is a perfect scream when she is 
just a little high. But she’s sober as a cow when 
she isn’t drinking. It takes a little liquor—not 
much—to liven her up.” 

The oculist was a good psychologist as well as 
a good “eye” man, and said, “I’d like to make a 
proposition to you. Suppose you and your husband 
stay absolutely sober next time. Give some kind 
of an excuse—most anything will do—for not 
drinking. And you listen to the fun that is started 
by liquor.” The young woman agreed. 

The following week as she seated herself in 
his chair she said, “I’m through. Your scheme 
worked. We stayed absolutely sober, and listened, 
and I am bound to confess that I never heard 
such filthy stories nor have I ever seen such 
brazen actions in my life, from respectable people. 
And that timid little girl I told you about! She 
was absolutely lewd, and didn’t seem to care, or 
maybe she didn’t know it. It looked to Dave and 
me as if the stuff had them all fooled. And we’ve 
agreed that it will never fool us again. We’re 
through!” 





Bible Profiles 








By VIRGIL A. KRAFT * 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for November 7. 


PROVERBS 


23:30. Those who tarry long over wine. It isn’t 
because they have a great love for it. 
Rather, it is because they have a greater 
fear of something else. Wine cannot attract 
a person who isn’t already driven toward 
it. 

23:31. It sparkles in the cup. But nowhere else. 
Better leave it where it looks the nicest! 

23:32. At the last it bites. Without exception! It 
isn’t so much what happens at the begin- 
ning which should concern us, but what 
happens at the last. 

23:34. Like one who lies down in the midst of the 
sea. Ever lie down in the sea? Like drink- 
ing, it is rough, ruthless, and ready to let 
you down. 

23:34. Like one who lies on the top of a mast. Our 
topsy-turvy world—but are you sure it’s 
the world? Alcohol doesn’t stabilize any- 
thing but the march toward disaster. 

23:35. Another drink. Impossible without the first 
drink. He who cannot say No the first time 
can hardly say No the second time. 


1 Mr. Kraft is president of the Radio Institute of Chicago. 
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November 14: Better Than Riches 


ee Leader in Action 


By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and 
“Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions and 
illustrations. 


Scripture: Proverbs 11:28; 13:7; 15:16-17; 22:1. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the fifth and final lesson in the unit on 
“Everyday Religion.” Part of your preparation 
should include a review of the other lessons, 
which had to do respectively with the place of 
faith and of hard work, the responsibility for a 
happy home, and for sobriety. 


The lesson today may offer the most severe 
test for our everyday religion. As you teach, keep 
in mind the aim of this lesson, which is to help 
members develop a right standard of values to 
guide their daily lives, placing greatest emphasis 
on righteousness and faith in God, and viewing 
material wealth in its proper perspective. 

In addition to the lesson materials in Wesley 
Quarterly and Adult Student, you should read as 
much of the Book of Proverbs as you can. There 
are many suggestions about the proper balance in 
life scattered throughout Proverbs. Unless you 
are already familiar with the story, it would be 
well to read Dickens’ Christmas Carol. Mudge 
(Adult Student) uses Scrooge as a good illustra- 
tion in his discussions. You may recall recent 
newspaper accounts of difficulties which involved 
money. Bear in mind that it is not money itself, 
but the love of money which is the root of evil. 

A heading in the suggested teaching outline is 


Better a dinner of herbs where love is 
than a fatted ox and hatred with it.—Proverbs 15:17. 











“Christ Visiting the Poor.”” by Fritz Von Uhde (Gramstorff Bros. Inc.) 
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“Purpose of the lesson.” It seems important 
enough to discuss with the class. You may see 
fit to use it as an introduction and to call attention 
to it again in closing. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Purpose of the lesson 
II. Secular standards 
III. Personal hungers 
IV. Spiritual satisfactions 


To BrcIn 


If you have discussion in the class, you might 
ask someone to recall the name of the unit which 
we are studying, and if the members of the class 
can, let them list the lesson topics. If they are 
unable to do so, you might complete the list and 
then call attention to the fact that the lesson 
for today is perhaps the severest test of everyday 
religion. In answer to the question, What is better 
than riches? a facetious but half-serious reply 
would be another question, Is there anything 
better? 

The lesson for last Sunday was on alcohol as a 
deceiver. Riches, if anything, are even more de- 
ceptive. One of the subjects which Jesus talked 
about a great deal was money and the subtle 
temptation which it represents. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Purpose of the lesson 


The concern of this lesson is to discuss some 
things which are better than riches, especially 
the exceeding value of righteousness and of faith 
in God. 

The purpose also is to consider the Christian 
attitude regarding wealth. What is it? It is cer- 
tainly not scorn of possessions, but rather keep- 
ing them in their proper place. What is that 
proper place? Redus (Wesley Quarterly) points 
out that “If Proverbs contains insight into the will 
of God, then financial wealth belongs in a sec- 
ondary position.” 

The Scripture passages do not represent a 
tirade against the rich, nor an attempt to recon- 
cile the poor to their poverty. “Rather, they help 
us understand the nature of true values, whatever 
our financial condition” (Redus, Wesley Quarter- 
ly). 

You should call attention to the fact that not 
the wealthy alone, but those in the middle income 
bracket, and even those who are poor may wor- 
ship the dollar. One can shut out the light with a 
penny, if held close enough to the eye, the same 
as he can with a dollar. In his discussion of “Hon- 
esty,” Redus touches on one of the worst dangers 
of wealth. Note his analysis of the pretense of 
both the rich and the poor. 

The late Archbishop Temple said, as a compli- 
ment, that Christianity was a materialistic re- 
ligion. It involves genuine concern for the ma- 








terial well-being of all people. (Incidentally, many 
people have complained that in Sunday-school 
lessons money is condemned, but that in church 
services the preacher pleads for bigger collec- 
tions.) Mention of Jesus’ admonition to the rich 
young ruler should be thought of along with the 
visit of Jesus to Zacchaeus and the parable of the 
generous householder (Matthew 20:1-15). 


II. Secular standards 


What are the standards which we use for meas- 
uring success? You might let the class list some 
of these. It’s an unusual thing for a person who 
has accumulated wealth to be called a failure by 
society. Why is this so? He may call himself a 
failure. Why? 

The profit motive is basic in our American 
society. It is so taken for granted that one of the 
common sayings is “Every man has his price.” 
When the rare person refuses to sell himself, 
businessmen marvel. If you know of such persons, 
you might call attention to them. 

Business has helped secularize our standards. 
How is this the case? Commercial advertising has 
challenged people to keep up with the Joneses, 
or to go them one better. It’s not uncommon for 
education to be advertised in terms of increased 
potential earning power. If you think it suitable, 
raise a question as to whether our secular stand- 
ards represent a Christian or a materialistic so- 
ciety. 

Another evidence of our secularism is found in 
the manifold suggestions from store windows, 
press, radio, and television, that whatever may 
be wrong with us, some particular purchasable 
product will meet our need. You might call at- 
tention to some of these also. A hundred times a 
day there is displayed before us the subtle but 
false implication that life can be bought. The 
product advertised does not actually satisfy the 
hungers; on the other hand, the advertising tends 
to create new hungers and so to increase our dis- 
satisfactions. 


III. Personal hungers 


What are the things that really interest man? 
What are the things which he wants most? What 
are the things for which he hungers? Whether 
one studies the Book of Proverbs or modern psy- 
chologists, he gets almost the same answer. Man 
wants response, he wants respect, and he wants 
a feeling of worth. These are things which money 
cannot buy. These are things which the Scripture 
passages and both the lesson writers, Redus and 
Mudge, talk about. 

In addition, man wants security. But just what 
is meant by security? Is it economic or spiritual? 
It is in seeking to satisfy this hunger for security, 
that man errs most by relying too heavily on 
money. This is what is called for by our secular 
standards. Redus (Wesley Quarterly) discusses 
this in his section on “Trust.” The temptations of 
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Jesus, especially the first one, are pertinent to 
this discussion. 


IV. Spiritual satisfactions 


Can money buy spiritual satisfaction? The 
answer is No, but we must admit that money 
helps to make spiritual satisfaction possible. 
Money is a detriment only as we succumb to the 
temptation to depend on it, and fail to feed our 
spirits. What are some spiritual satisfactions? Let 
the class help you list some. Include those higher 
values mentioned in Wesley Quarterly. 

Mudge (Adult Student) recognizes the impor- 
tance of the good name, yet he goes beyond that 
to call attention to something even more important 
than a good name, namely, character. “Reputation 
is what the world thinks of us,” and should be 
highly valued, “but character is what we are.” 
Character is one of the main sources of spiritual 
satisfaction. In this connection you could refer to 
the two lessons we had on Job; his moral integrity 
helped Job gain spiritual satisfaction. 

Along with man’s wanting to be respected and 
loved is man’s desire to love and to invest him- 
self in a cause. A roommate in graduate school 
used to ponder the problem as to which was man’s 
deeper want: to love or to be loved. He main- 
tained that man wanted most to give himself to 
something which he considered worth while. 
Whenever man does this—that is, dedicates him- 
self to a worth-while cause—he gains a spiritual 
satisfaction that can come in no other way. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How is it that the love of money is the root 
of all evil? 

2. Excessive emphasis on the profit motive leads 
one to be antisocial. How is this so? 

3. What other motives, in addition to the profit 
motive, are found in democratic capitalism? 

4. Many teachers leave their professions for 
economic reasons. Does the blame for this rest 
on the individual or on society? 

5. What suggestions could you give for balanc- 
ing emphases on material and spiritual needs? 


In CLOSING 


Although this is the final lesson in the unit on 
“Everyday Religion,” you should present such a 
challenge that religion will henceforth make more 
of a difference in the everyday lives of the stu- 
dents. 

Review the purpose of the lesson, calling atten- 
tion again to our secular standards, and urging 
that in our own life we make our standards more 
Christian. List again the things which represent 
deep personal hungers, and call attention to the 
possibilities of spiritual satisfactions which money 
cannot buy, but which can be enriched through 
the dedicated use of tlie money we have. 

Close with a prayer of thanksgiving to God for 
wealth and for those who make the proper use of 
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their wealth. Pray also that we as a class might 
understand the nature of true values, that our 
lives may be lived in terms of wholeness, and that 
we may be rich in the things that are eternal. 


phe Group in Action 





By MYRON F. WICKE 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


This week’s lesson from the Book of Proverbs 
on our attitudes toward money will prove un- 
usually stimulating if the members look closely 
at their own practices. It was suggested in last 
week’s “Group in Action” that one member of 
the class present a statement on how our check- 
books (or expense accounts) show what we think 
is important. Three other class members were to 
be asked to give thought to the same problem and 
to comment on the statement. Still another was to 
follow with an application of the lesson material 
from Proverbs. 

If time remains, ask for observations on the 
series of lessons in Proverbs just concluded. What 
new insights regarding the Old Testament has the 
class discovered? How many verses from Proverbs 
can members of the class quote? 

Close the hour with the use of the Lord’s 
Prayer. 


Looking ahead 


Next Sunday begins a series of five studies in 
the Book of Psalms. Every member of the class 
has some familiarity with Psalms, yet the unit will 
present a fine opportunity to refresh memory 
and to discover new insights regarding this great 
poetry of the Bible. 

Read the biblical material in all five lessons in 
the unit so that you will be able to anticipate in 
your planning all the opportunities the studies 
present. This reading will help you greatly and 
will save time in the end. 

The assignments for the next lesson may well 
be made at the beginning of the session. Other- 
wise there may not be time to give it the proper 
attention. 

Assign one member the task of bringing a brief 
outline to explain the nature of Psalms. Excellent 
material can be found in The Abingdon Bible 
Commentary or in other similar resource books. 
If the church has a library, this is the time to use 
it. The report on Psalms should be brief, probably 
not more than ten minutes. 

Since next week is Thanksgiving Sunday, ask 
another member of the class to prepare to read 
a Thanksgiving hymn as the closing prayer. A 
possible choice is number 546 in The Methodist 
Hymnal. If the class includes someone who likes 
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to sing, assign this task to him and ask that the 
selected song be sung softly at the end of the 
hour as the class bows in prayer. Ask each mem- 
ber of the class to bring his Bible to class next 
Sunday and to have marked the Psalms he has 
found most helpful. 

Be sure that each member of the class has a 
lesson periodical, and try to encourage the read- 
ing of the lesson early in the week. Be sure to 
point out the value of using the daily Bible read- 
ings. These will help throw light on the lesson. 
Remind the class that studying together means 
the class will grow together. 

Continue to avoid the arrangement of chairs in 
the room which encourages the lecture atmos- 
phere. If at all possible, keep the group in a semi- 
circle, or even a double circle if necessary. The 
aim is to make every class member a participant, 
and not merely a listener. 


f—_From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


*+ A terrible tragedy had befallen one of the 
fine homes of the city. The only son of the house- 
hold had killed a girl friend in the midst of a 
drinking bout, and the preacher had called on the 
parents to try to extend the consolation of the 
church. 

“I cannot understand why this terrible thing 
had to happen to us,” the father said. “We have 
done everything in our power to give that boy 
the best bringing up possible. We gave him every- 
thing. We sent him to the best school, and we gave 
him an interest in the business when he gradu- 
ated.” 

It happened that the preacher knew something 
about the habits of the family, and without trying 
to rake over old ashes he said, “Where did the 
boy learn to drink?” 

“Well,” the father replied, “he certainly never 
learned to drink like that in this home. I tried to 
teach him to drink like a gentleman. I would 
always warn him. I’d say, ‘Son, watch the stuff. 
It can get the best of you pretty easily. Quit be- 
fore it does.’ But he wouldn’t listen!” 

And that father never seemed to realize that 
he had given his son everything, including an in- 
troduction to the great destroyer. It was a tragedy 
that the lad had been started on his career as a 
drinker by his own father. 


* It was a rather dilapidated magazine that some- 
one had left lying on the Pullman seat when he 
got off at the last station. Being without read- 
ing matter at the moment, I thumbed through it 
in hope of finding something of at least some 


small interest. And one item caught my attention. 

There was a perfectly beautiful advertisement, 
in color, portraying the interior of a lovely home. 
All the skill of the engraver’s art and the photo- 
grapher’s genius had been levied upon to produce 
a beautiful, attractive advertisement. It was, 
technically speaking, a success. 

It must have cost at least $25,000, for the maga- 
zine was one that circulated nationally. For that 
amount of money one ought to have had a real 
message. But as I read the text, I found the gist 
of it to be, “Lay our linoleum and have a happy 
home.” 

That’s the solution secularism offers. Linoleum! 
Very simple. Change your floor covering and that 
will change your life! : 

But millions are being deceived by that type 
of thinking and that form of philosophy. 


’& An attractive young mother had suffered much 
because of poverty and the necessity of working 
six days a week to help support the little family, 
her husband being a semi-invalid. 

“We have never had much to live on,” she wrote 
in her letter to the radio commentator, “but we 
have always had everything to live for.” 

And that was the explanation for her great 
faith, and her indomitable spirit. She had found 
something upon which to live which no salary or 
dividends could have provided. 

Give a man a good name, a willingness to work, 
a faith in himself, a clear experience of God, and 
someone to love him, and he is well nigh invinci- 
ble. 





Bible Profiles 








By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift wp phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for November 14. 


PROVERBS 


11:28. He who trusts in his riches. Never bet 
your happiness on an income. Life consists 
in the abundance of thrilling thoughts, 
not things. 

15:17. Where love is. There you will find some- 

thing lovable. 

A good name is to be chosen. It is a matter 

of choice, not chance. But after the choos- 

ing comes the attaining. 

Rather than great riches. Something there 

is for which even riches exist. Until a 

man can visualize the possibility of good 

living in simple surroundings, he never 
will be satisfied amid luxury. 

Favor is better than silver. Check your 

own heart’s desire. All of us can go on 

living without material treasures, but few 
of us would want to go on living if we had 
no friends. 


22: i, 


aa: 1. 


a2 ik. 
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UNIT III: PRAYER AND PRAISE (five sessions) 


November 21: Why Be Thankful? 





The Leader 


in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,’ “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: Psalms 104:1-5, 10-14, 24, 33. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


We begin today a new unit of five lessons on 
“Prayer and Praise”; the Scripture references are 
taken from Psalms. The aim of this new unit is 
to lead adults to make prayer and praise a normal 
practice of everyday living. Note how this con- 
tinues the theme of the other units of the quarter: 
“Man’s Search for God” and “Everyday Religion.” 

This is a season of thanksgiving. It is quite easy 
to develop a spirit of thanksgiving for one day. 
Often, though, when our thanksgiving is limited 
to one day or one short season, our thanks are 
for material things. The aim, however, is that we 
make the spirit of thanksgiving a normal, practi- 
cal attitude of our everyday living, being aware 
of its relation to development of character. What 
a task, and what an opportunity! 

In addition to the lesson materials (Redus, 
Wesley Quarterly, and Mudge, Adult Student) 
study Thanksgiving Proclamations, if you can get 
copies of them, by the President of the United 
States and the governor of your state; read edi- 
torials in newspapers and church periodicals; and 
study the section in the hymnal on thanksgiving. 
(The references to poems are more frequent in 
this lesson; it is natural for the spirit of thanks- 
giving to express itself in poetry and song.) 

Talk with some people during the week. Find 
out why they are thankful and what they are 
thankful for. You might ask them why our thanks- 
giving is so limited as to time, and why so centered 
about material things. (Isn’t there a close relation 
between these two?) Tie all your thoughts to- 
gether in terms of your aim for the lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Why be thankful? 
II. Being thankful for our nation 
III. Being thankful for life 
IV. Being thankful for God 
V. Showing our thanks 
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To BEGIN 


In this season most of us have a feeling of 
gratitude. It is traditional to do so. Yet this feel- 
ing is often vague and impersonal. After you 
call attention to this fact, why not begin with a 
question designed to clear up the vagueness? The 
topic of the lesson, “Why Be Thankful?” serves 
admirably. (Note the question is, Why be thank- 
ful? not, What are we thankful for? The concern 
should be with why we should be thankful, not 
things for which we are thankful. You may need 
to call this distinction to the attention of the mem- 
bers of the class.) As you outline the reasons, it 
may serve to show that a spirit of thanksgiving, 
of prayer and praise, should be normal. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Why be thankful? 


Give the members of the class an opportunity 
to answer. (It may be necessary to limit the an- 
swers to “one to a customer.” List on the board, 
if one is available. If no answers are given, list 
some you have found in talking with people dur- 
ing the week (as suggested above). 

Unless enough answers are given already, you 
could discuss as many of the following as time 
allows. Three of them are negative and three are 
positive. You may want to reverse the order. We 
should be thankful: 

1. To keep from developing the habit of taking 
things for granted. (This is one of our worst 
habits.) 

2. To avoid self-centeredness and selfishness. 

3. To keep from smothering our natural feelings 
of gratitude. 

4. To give expression to our natural feelings 
of gratitude. 

5. To acknowledge and praise the Source of 
life and the good things of life. 

6. To enrich our lives by counting our blessings. 
(See Mudge, Adult Student, “Counting One’s 
Blessings.”’) 

There are many things for which we ought to 
be thankful. It might be well to let the class help 
you list these. Not all of them can be discussed 
by the lesson writers, nor even suggested here, 
but some of the main ones are outlined. 


II. Being thankful for our nation 


We ought to be thankful for our nation, under 
God. Our season of thanksgiving is associated with 
the founding of our country. If hymnals are read- 
ily available to the class, you might call attention 
to ideas found in some of the thanksgiving hymns, 
and. also those in the section, “National and Inter- 
national Life.” 
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The Psalms, from which the Scripture lesson is 
taken, represents the Jewish hymnbook. You 
might call attention to some of the psalms of 
thanksgiving. The Jews of old had their seasons 
of thanksgiving, even more than people do today. 

Redus, Wesley Quarterly, has a special section 
on gratitude for our nation, and emphasizes the 
need for recognizing that our nation is under God. 
Here you may make use of the memory selection, 
and also of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. At 
this time you could enrich the meaning of “My 
Country ’Tis of Thee” by calling attention to 
stanza 4. 


III. Being thankful for life 


We should be thankful for life and for all its 
benefits. This is the main emphasis of Psalms 104. 
(Yet there is also a recognition in this Psalm of 
some of the terrifying aspects of nature.) You 
will get material for discussing this point from 
the sections in Mudge, Adult Student, “Thanking 
God for Nature” and “Life’s Common Blessings,” 
or in Redus, Wesley Quarterly, “Praise of God’s 
Creation” and “Seeing Life’s Benefits.” Redus 
suggests that we are more aware of suffering 
than we are of sin, and this is one of the 
reasons that the spirit of thanksgiving is difficult 
to retain. The deepest gratitude, though, comes 
from those who can trust through adversity and 
rejoice beyond it. 


IV. Being thankful for God 


We ought to be thankful for God. Too often 
our thanksgiving stops short of this. Mudge, in 
Adult Student, has a section on “Thanking 
God for Himself.” For us to fail to be thankful 
for God is parallel to the person who is grateful 
for what a friend does for him but is not grateful 
for the friend. We often say, “The gift without 
the giver is bare”; on the other hand, it’s an in- 
sult to accept the gift without accepting the giver. 
In this connection you might call attention to the 
poem, “For the Beauty of the Earth,” in The 
Methodist Hymnal, number 18, and also the final 
stanza of Isaac Watts’s poem, “When I Survey 
the Wondrous Cross,” number 148 in The Meth- 
odist Hymnal. 

If we are thankful, then we ought to show our 
thanks. You might ask the class to help you list 
ways whereby we show our thanks. Mudge, Adult 
Student, has a section entitled ‘“Thankfulness 
a Habit,” and Redus, Wesley Quarterly, points out 
“Thankfulness Begets Service.” We cannot be 
truly thankful without showing our ‘thanks in 
what we give to, and do for others. One may al- 
most say that there is a direct relation between 
thankfulness and service: he who serves most is 
most thankful, and he who is most thankful serves 
most. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are some of the things which we take 
for granted? 





For the Beauty of the Earth’ 


For the beauty of the earth, 

For the glory of the skies, 

For the love which from our birth 
Over and around us lies. 


For the joy of human love, 
Brother, sister, parent, child, 
Friends on earth, and friends above; 
For all gentle thoughts and mild. 


For Thyself, best Gift Divine! 

To our race so freely given; 

For that great, great love of Thine, 
Peace on earth, and joy in heaven. 


Lord of all, to Thee we raise 
This our hymn of grateful praise. 





1 The Methodist Hymnal, 18. 





2. What is meant by the evil of ingratitude? 

3. In what way may our thanksgiving make us 
materialistic? 

4. How does Jesus’ precept, “You will know 
them by their fruits,” apply to our thanksgiving? 

5. How is it that thanksgiving begets thankful- 
ness? 

6. What evidences of thanksgiving are found 
in the Old Testament? 

7. What can we do to make our thanksgiving 
more genuine, and to make it a normal attitude? 


In CLOSING 


In closing be mindful of the aim of your lesson. 
You are trying to so stimulate the attitude of 
thanksgiving that it will be a normal part of every- 
day living. It may be worth while to review 
the reasons for which we ought to be thankful. 
Then point out that the things for which we are 
most thankful are with us all the time, and that 
thus we ought to be thankful every day. As a 
closing prayer you might read the poem, “For the 
Beauty of the Earth,” printed above, or compose 
your own prayer in which you thank God for 
himself, his loving care, and pray that we may be 
grateful unto him and express our gratitude 
through service to others. 


phe Group in Action 





By MYRON F. WICKE 
These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 


Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


The assignments for next week can well be 
made at the opening of the session. See the sug- 
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David W. Corson, from A. Devaney 
We are thankful for our homes, churches, and schools. 


gestions given in the paragraph, “Looking Ahead.” 

For this week’s work, one member of the class 
was assigned the task of bringing a ten-minute 
report on the Book of Psalms. The report will 
doubtless occasion questions. If important points 
were omitted, others in the class may be able 
to add them. 

Ask one member of the class to read the selec- 
tion from Psalms 104. 

Here are a few questions to raise with the class. 
In order to get the whole group involved, do not 
name the person to answer until the question has 
been put. 

1. Mudge, in Adult Student, suggests that Job 
deals with philosophy, Proverbs with practical 
wisdom, and Psalms with worship. Does this seem 
a sound distinction? Illustrate from recent lessons. 

2. Are our hymns much like Psalms? Which 
hymns seem most of this type? If Psalms and 
, hymns express Christian joy, why do our congre- 
gations so often sing poorly? 

Now turn to the Bible itself. (Each member of 
the class was asked last week to bring one.) Call 
on one person to name the Psalm he has come 
to appreciate most. Ask the class to turn to the 
Psalm. Is it a favorite of others, too? Why? The 
one who has started the naming of Psalms should 
name the next one to speak. Continue this as long 
as time allows. 

Prepare to close the period with a silent prayer 
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of thanksgiving for all the Lord has given us. The 
hour will end with the singing or reading of the 
hymn suggested last week. 


Looking ahead 


What can be done about trouble and despair? 
This is the problem in next week’s lesson. Since 
everyone has experienced trouble, the study 
should be one that will help every individual. En- 
courage careful reading of the lesson. Adult Stu- 
dent and Wesley Quarterly have extremely help- 
ful suggestions. Be sure to point out the impor- 
tance of the daily readings. These will give addi- 
tional insight into the problem to be studied on 
Sunday and will keep class members in a common 
worship experience from day to day. 

Next week’s lesson from Psalms faces somewhat 
the same question studied in Job on October 10. 
Ask one member of the class to give a five-minute 
summary on this and other lessons from Job. 
Point out that the memory selection for October 
10 is part of next Sunday’s lesson. 


[From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


The late William L. (“Bill”) Stidger, eccen- 
tric and beloved, went into his pulpit at the Lyn- 
wood Boulevard Methodist Church in Kansas City 
years ago to preach a Thanksgiving sermon. De- 
sirous of impressing his people with the impor- 
tance of thanking God for the small blessings 
of life he arose at the time of the pulpit prayer, 
and, bowing his head reverently, he said: “O 
Lord, we thank thee for big red apples. Amen.” 

Perhaps it was an unconventional prayer, but 
at least this can be said of it: No one who heard 
it has ever forgotten it, and no one who remembers 
it has ever failed to give God thanks, at some time, 
for the beauty, the flavor, and the delights of life’s 
common things, including big, red apples. 

And life is so full of such. The sweet fragrance 
of new-mown hay, the aroma of cantaloupes in 
July, the brilliant plumage of a bird, and even the 
glistening white of thistledown. 


¢ An unusually capable colored woman had 
given herself unstintedly to the service of a house- 
hold through a period of more than fifteen years. 
And a guest in the home was expressing a word 
of appreciation as he departed. 

“Well,” she said, “It’s like this. A long time ago 
I decided that God had called me to be a servant, 
just like he called my brother to be a preacher. 
And I have discovered that if I do my preaching 
by doing my work well that I get the same satis- 
faction out of it that my brother does out of stand- 
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ing up before the folks and talking about the Lord. 
Ever since I got that idea, I’ve found that my work 
is a lot easier and gives me a lot more satisfac- 
tion.” 


’% There are many things wrong in American 
life, and many people are striving earnestly to 
make them right. Many doors of opportunity are 
closed and thousands of devoted souls are giving 
their lives in an effort to pry them open. The 
glorious ideals of democracy are betrayed many 
times by the unscrupulous and the prejudiced. 

But when all the faults have been found, there 
still remains an interminable list of reasons why 
we should thank God for our America—for the 
generous motives that move our people in the 
midst of a world calamity, for the readiness of 
our government to extend a helping hand in our 
behalf across the seas, for the lush land on which 
we live, for the freedom with which we speak, 
for the fact that we do not have to have a pass- 
port every time we cross a state boundry line, for 
a single coinage that goes anywhere in the land, 
for the open door of our village schools, for our 
right to disagree with our preachers, for the right 
of our preachers to express their honest judg- 
ments from the pulpits, for the privilege of dis- 
cussion by which we finally reach agreements, 
for courts that respect a man even though he be 
poor, for the heroes we admire. 


November 28: Help 





Bible Profiles 





By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for November 21. 


PsALMS 


104:1. Bless the Lorp, O my Soul! If the soul 
doesn’t do it, it isn’t really done. Oral 
honors to God are easy, abundant, and 
worthless. 

O Lorp my God. Life’s paramount person- 

al privilege—the great Lord of the uni- 

verse is mine. 

The beams of thy chambers. Creation can- 

not collapse! But madmen can mess up , 

the furniture! 

Fire and flame thy ministers. Most puri- 

fication is painful, but should we there- 

fore dispense with it? 

104:10. Between the hills. Life isn’t all peak. 
Most of life is valley. But were it not for 
these valleys between the hills, there 
would be no streams or food or life, nor 
any peaks! 

104:13. The earth is satisfied. But man is not. 

- Satisfaction is impossible for anything 
that grows. 


104: 1. 


104: 3. 


104: 4. 


in Time of Trouble 


(World Service Sunday ) 


p___The Leader in Action 





By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions and 
illustrations. 


Scripture: Psalms 142; 46:1-3, 10-11. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you begin, orient the lesson in the unit. The 
more I study them, the more closely related all 
five lessons in this unit become. As Mudge, Adult 
Student, points out, to be thankful is one of the 
best ways of meeting trouble. You will see the 
relation of the other lessons next month. 

This lesson should have more than usual 
interest to you, because doubtless you and those 
friends whom you will be teaching have troubles 
and maybe recognize the need for help. In view 
of that, you may want to make more diligent prep- 


aration than usual for this important lesson. 

Study the materials by Mudge in Adult Stu- 
dent, and by Redus in Wesley Quarterly. In addi- 
tion you should read as many of the Psalms as 
possible. (Note that the psalmist was frequently 
in trouble, yet he goes beyond his prayer for help 
to sing God’s praise.) Review the two lessons on 
Job (October 3 and 10). The troubles we face lead 
us to question whether life has meaning. Talk with 
people who have troubles. Find out their attitudes 
toward their troubles. What are their secrets for 
overcoming them? If they have no secret, give 
them yours. If during the week you help people 
face some troubles, you will be better prepared 
for teaching this lesson. Make clear the aim of the 
lesson, which is to help us recognize and face our 
troubles squarely, seeking divine help to over- 
come them. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. All of us have troubles 
II. How shall we look at our troubles? 
III. All of us need help 
IV. Help is available 
V. What is our part in gaining help? 
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Three Lions 


“The Lord My Helper,” by Robert Ruehmschoff 


To BEGIN 
I. All of us have troubles 


A good way of showing the truth of this 
first point and of beginning the lesson might be 
to ask how many know what the lesson topic is. 
After you are sure that all know what the topic is, 
ask how many are free from trouble. (Few, if 
any, hands will be raised.) Then ask how many 
know others who do not have troubles. (Chances 
are that still no hands will be raised.) 


How TO PROCEED 


Ask the class to help you list the troubles which 
they think of as most serious. It will be better to 
list those which are uppermost in their minds than 
for me to give a long list. Take account of those 
mentioned by both lesson writers. Although it may 
not be a burden to members of the class, note 
especially Redus’ discussion (in Wesley Quarter- 
ly) of the sense of aloneness. One of his suggested 
questions is “Why does serious trouble lead to 
a sense of loneliness?” 


II. How shall we look at our troubles? 


There is no question but that there are troubles. 
The more serious questions remain, though, as to 
how we shall face them. Mudge in Adult Student 
considers several ways. We should not face 
troubles by ignoring them, nor merely by stoic 
resignation. What does he point out was the psalm- 
ist’s way? People in trouble certainly find fellow 
sufferers among the writers of the Psalms. Note 
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how frequently the Psalms begin as a plea for 
help; but note how often they end in praise. 

Redus (Wesley Quarterly) suggests the need 
for being clear about just what troubles we have. 
We should distinguish between imaginary troubles 
and genuine troubles. One cannot say “between 
imaginary troubles and real troubles,” because 
imaginary troubles are real, or may become so. 
Most of us could join the old man who said, “I 
have had many troubles, most of which never 
happened.” To prove this point, suggest that peo- 
ple keep a diary of anxieties for a week, or a 
month, and then analyze them to see how few 
of them were genuine. 

It may help us face our troubles if we think 
in terms of a “Trouble Exchange.” Such exercises 
almost invariably lead us to say, “It might be 
worse’”—like the man who complained that he 
had no shoes until he saw a man with no feet, or 
that his hands were cold until he saw a man with 
no hands. A great many of our troubles come from 
our own selfishness and mistakes. When we face 
these troubles honestly, it may become possible 
to turn these obstacles into steppingstones. The 
crime is not so much in failing once, but in failing 
a second time, or in failing to try after having 
failed once. 


III. All of us need help 


We should face our troubles as honestly as 
we can and eliminate those which are not genuine. 
Even then, all of us need help. This is the as- 
sumption of the topic and of the lesson writers. 
One of the primary motives in religion is man’s 
sense of frustration and incompleteness and need. 
You might raise a question here as to the type of 
help we need. Acknowledge frankly that we have 
economic and material needs. Jesus recognized 
this in the prayer that he taught the disciples. 
Many persons have faced and do face trouble in 
buying groceries, paying the rent, paying doctor 
bills. (Communism makes its greatest headway 
among the troubled and dissatisfied.) As great as 
our needs may be for external support, our need 
for internal strengthening may be greater. We 
may need to do things more than to have things 
done for us. We may need to give ourselves to a 
cause more than we need to have things given us. 

It is the aim of the lesson and the implication 
of the topic that help is available. In this con- 
nection you may make use of the memory selec- 
tion. Indeed, one may say that the gospel of Jesus 
Christ is a proclamation that divine aid is avail- 
able for meeting human need. 


IV. Help is available 


There are various kinds of help available— 
that which comes from our friends, from society, 
and from the state. Both Mudge and Redus main- 
tain, however, that the ultimate source of our 
help is God. The surest foundation on which we 
can stand in the face of trouble is the confidence 
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that God loves us and that he is able to deliver 
us. If hymnals are available, read with the stu- 
dents the statement about the Holy Spirit in the 
second of the Affirmations of Faith. 

Some persons maintain that it weakens us to 
rely heavily upon God. Notice that Mudge denies 
the proverb that God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb (Adult Student). Rather He strength- 
ens the lamb. Luther proclaimed God as a Mighty 
Fortress, “a bulwark never failing.” Paul did not 
have his thorn in the flesh removed, yet he did 
find the answer that God’s strength was sufficient. 
Just as God’s help is not to weaken us, rather to 
strengthen; not to make things easy for us, but 
to make us strong; so he is not concerned to save 
us from our disagreeable tasks, but perhaps to 
save us in and through them. Unless we can find 
God’s help in the near-at-hand, there is not much 
chance of finding it in the far-off. 


V. What is our part in gaining help? 


Mudge suggests that we should develop a habit 
of trust. It’s hardly fair to expect God to rush 
in when we are in need if we have never culti- 
vated the friendship at other times. Nevertheless, 
God loves us so much that he is glad for us to call 
on him at any time. Part of the preparation for 
gaining help is our recognition of need, coupled 
with the faith that God can and will help us. 

It’s easy to resort to platitudes in discussing 
this point. Still, platitudes are frequently true and 
may be elaborated. Man’s limits are God’s begin- 
nings. God helps those who help themselves. We 
must do our best before we can honestly expect 
God to help us. You might ask some such ques- 
tion as this: Has God ever failed to do what you 
could honestly expect him to do? Along with 
recognizing our need for help, before we can re- 
ceive help from God, we must be willing to receive 
it on God’s terms. God’s ways are ways of love, 
but they are also ways of law. God understands 
our motives, and they must be in terms of his will 
before he can entrust us with his strength. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In what way does faith in God help us in 
time of trouble? 

2. How can we relate our troubles to prayer 
and praise? 

3. What is the difference between our losses 
and our crosses? 

4. Which are harder to bear, the troubles man 
makes for himself or those he is not responsible 
for? Why? , 

5. What makes possible the phrase “Glory Hal- 
lelujah” in the spiritual, “Nobody Knows the 
Trouble I’ve Seen”? 

6. What are some of the troubles Jesus had? 

7. What are some of the troubles which great 
men in history have had? 


In CLOSING 


In closing, review any main points which have 





been discussed, call attention again to the omni- 
presence of troubles and of the needs of mankind. 
Call attention also to the fact that divine help 
is available for meeting human needs and for 
making us strong to bear our burdens. In the 
closing prayer you might give thanks for God’s 
loving care and pray that our own confidence 
and trust may be strengthened and that we may 
become co-workers with God in bearing the bur- 
dens of mankind. 





The 


Group in Action 








By MYRON F. WICKE 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


For today’s work begin with the assigned re- 
view from Job. After any questions on the report 
have been considered, ask a member of the class 
to read the day’s Scripture lesson aloud. List, on 
the blackboard if possible, the following as some 
of the very important religious questions: 

1. Why do we naturally cry to God in times of 
trouble? 

2. What does it mean to be still and “know” 
that he is God? 

3. How does God help us? 

4. What must we do as we ask for help? 

Ask whether there are other fundamental 
questions raised in the text. After these have 
been listed, divide the class into two buzz groups 
meeting in different parts of the room, and ask 
each to discuss two of the four questions. After 
ten or twelve minutes, have the class reunite for 
an exchange of ideas. Name one member of the 
class to act as chairman to consider the results 
of the buzz session. 

If time remains, raise the following questions: 

1, Are we more likely to hear God’s answering 
voice when we call upon him in trouble if we 
have been regularly working at our prayer life? 

2. Does God always remove the difficulty con- 
fronting us? Does this mean our prayers are not 
answered? 

3. Did Jesus himself find it necessary to pray 
for God’s help in trouble? When? 

After a moment of silent prayer, join in repeat- 
ing the Twenty-third Psalm as a benediction of 
faith. 


Looking ahead 


Next week we turn to one of the most troubling 
of all our human problems—sin. What is sin, and 
how can we be forgiven? The lesson comes again 
from Psalms, but the study will offer an oppor- 
tunity to link the Old with the New Testament. 

Name a group of four people to take charge of 
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the period. One should be prepared to read the 
text aloud and to present to the class its general 
meaning. The second should study and present to 
the class Jesus’ famous parable of sin and forgive- 
ness—the story of the prodigal son. A third should 
consider with the class such expressions as “God’s 
judgment,” “repentance,” and “forgiveness,” 
showing their relation to the selection from Psalms 
and the narrative of the prodigal son. The fourth 
will be chairman, and will later accept questions 
from the class for general discussion. 

You may want to make these assignments pre- 
ceding the lesson discussion so this important 
part of the lesson will not be rushed. 


p From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


+ A naturalist was walking down the street in 
a big city in company with a friend, the two of 
them passing a building in the course of construc- 
tion. The traffic was heavy and the roar of the 
street beat upon their ears. 

Suddenly the naturalist stopped, and said, 
“Where’s that cricket?” 

His friend laughed. “How in the world could 
you hear a cricket in the midst of all this din?” 

Just then some workmen moved a pile of planks 
and there! A cricket went scurrying for cover. 
Only one who had trained his ears for sounds 
like that could have heard. 

And we have a heavenly Father like that. 


This poor man cried, and the Lorp heard him, 
and saved him out of all his troubles 
(Psalms 34:6). 


’ He was a plain man, plainly dressed and quite 
evidently a humble person who had never known 
much of the soft side of life. But he knew all the 
hymns, and he joined in the responses with fervor 
and earnestness. 

Someone who knew him told us afterward that 
he had been passing through deep waters, from 
which there could be no retreat. And he had 
come to church. 

“I’m sorry,” he said afterward. “I know I should 
have listened. I have no doubt he preached a 
good sermon, for he usually does. But I confess 
I did not listen. There was a word from God for 
me in the first hymn, and then something the 
choir sang started something within me. It was 
so wonderful, and so heartening, that I did not 
feel like interrupting God while he was speaking 
to me personally. You see, I came to church 
hoping I would hear God, and to have him say 
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something to me the very first thing was so very 
wonderful. And he kept talking to me all the way 
through the service—through the singing, the 
Scripture, and the prayer, and the faces of the 
people. I am sure I missed something by not listen- 
ing to the sermon, but I heard all my heart could 
hold as it was.” 


(“BrsLe Lesson 1n Topay’s News,” by Charles M. 
Laymon, in each issue of The Christian Advocate, 
relates the lesson to contemporary events.) 





| Bible Profiles 





By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for November 28. 


PSALMS 


142:2. I tell my trouble before him. No better 
place! Prayer in trouble moves us into 
the revealing light and the healing power 
of God. 

142:3. When mu spirit is faint. Not if, but when! 
Even in pursuit of a good cause there 
will be exhaustion and seeming failures. 

142:6. My persecutors. Be careful with the word 
“persecutor.” Most people who hurt us 
do not realize what they have done. 

142:7. Bring me out of prison. Most of us want 
freedom, but most of us don’t know what 
to do with freedom. 

46:10. Be still, and know. Truth comes on silent 
wings. 

46:11. The Lorp of hosts is with us. Christian 
consolation! The Lord is with us. Still, 
he is Lord of hosts! 





For December 


The lessons for December 5, 12, and 19 will 
conclude the unit, “Prayer and Praise.” Most of 
the Scripture is from the Book of Psalms. 

The lesson for December 26 is a one-session 
unit on “The Sum of Wisdom” based on the Book 
of Ecclesiastes. 

The Sunday-by-Sunday titles are: 


December 5: When God Forgives Sin 
December 12: Our Deepest Longings 

December 19: Praise at Christmastime 
December 26: The Sum of Wisdom 


The magazine section will carry an article re- 
lated to the lesson for December 12: “The Impor- 
tance of Personal Devotions.” J. Manning Potts, 
editor of The Upper Room, is the author. 
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UNIT I: 


(thirteen sessions—continued ) 


MAJOR METHODIST BELIEFS 





ADULT FELLOWSHIP 
SERIES 


Use with Adult Student 


Radio and Film Commission of The Methodist Church 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The central emphasis in the Christian estimate 
of man is upon his worth as a spiritual being. 
Man is created and redeemed by God for eternal 
fellowship in his Kingdom. 

In preparing the lesson read chapters 9 through 
13 in Rall, The Christian Faith and Way (Abing- 
don Press, 1947; 50 cents). This looks like a long 
task but it is in reality only twenty-three pages, 
and it will prove very helpful. You will want to 
read also the story of the creation of man and 
what God told man He expected of him, in Genesis 
1:26-31. Then turn to the New Testament and 
read Mark 10:13-16. Here Jesus is described as 
he blesses the children and calls on his hearers to 
enter the Kingdom with childlike simplicity of 
trust and love. 

Read also the students’ materials in Adult Stu- 
dent so that you will be prepared to answer the 
questions the members of the class will raise on 
the basis of their reading. 

Take some time to think about the men and 
women whom you know, as well as about your- 
self, trying to discover what it is about humanity 
that makes it worth all the sacrifice which life 
costs. Think about the worst person you know 
and discover some of his or her good points. 
Think also about the best persons among your 
acquaintances. What is it that distinguishes them 
from the ordinary people round about? 

Try to discover in yourself what impulses have 
prompted both the best and the worst attitudes 
and behavior. Ask yourself whether you, as a 
child of God, are living up to your high destiny. 

This lesson will lend itself well to the use of 
the group discussion method. Write down ques- 
tions to ask the members of the class about how 
they judge people. What of the worth of men of 
different races? Why should the treatment of 
criminals have as its purpose reform as well as 
punishment? You will find some other discus- 
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November 7: We Believe 


sion questions suggested toward the end of this 
lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Introduction 
II. Is man really important? 
A. Man crowned with glory and honor 
B. Man who fails his destiny is a sinner 
C. God gives man forgiving love 
III. What did Jesus think? 
A. Man of incomparable worth 
B. Man receives knowledge of God in faith 
IV. How shall we view the image of God? 
A. Spiritual rather than physical 
B. Man’s destiny—spiritual likeness to God 


To BEGIN 


You will want to open the lesson with a state- 
ment such as this: Today we will consider our- 
selves, members of the human race, and try to 
discover what we mean to God, to our fellow men, 
and to ourselves. Then ask the members of the 
class to state what they think differentiates man 
from a stone, a flower, an ape, and an angel. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Introduction 


When the class has arrived at the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of man, you will want to point 
out the importance to our faith that men live 
up to their various capacities. Our own experi- 
ence shows us that if no one trusts us or has faith 
in us, we soon lose faith in ourselves. Neither 
personal development of oneself nor love between 
one another can survive a total lack of faith. 

The image of God in man expresses God’s faith 
in his creature. God in creation breathed into 
man’s nostrils the breath of His own spirit. He 
entrusted something of himself to man’s keep- 





1Dr. McCulloh is director, Department of Theological Schools, 
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ing and development. He charged man with the 
responsibility of multiplying his own kind and 
mastering the earth as a spiritual being. 

The creation of man in God’s image placed the 
human race at a distinctive starting point. Men 
were given a quality of life, the spiritual, which 
the other things in nature did not possess. But 
the image was not a finished and static likeness to 
God. It was and is but the basis of responsible 
spiritual living. Any failure to live up to the high 
calling of the divine image is sin. 

It will be helpful to show that man sins in any 
act or attitude which is concerned only with the 
physical and ignores or disobeys the spiritual. To 
be made in God’s image demands that even when 
we feed our bodies, we do so as in God’s sight. 
Hence, we have grace before meals. When we 
enter into physical union with our own kind to 
reproduce ourselves in the birth of children we 
solemnize our marriage with spiritual vows, and 
present the fruit of our loins at the altar for holy 
baptism. When the breath leaves our bodies and 
physical death occurs, those who survive bury the 
body with holy rites, returning the body to earth, 
and commending the spirit unto God “from whom 
we come, and unto whom our spirits return.” 
To believe in the divine image in man is to be- 
lieve that essentially man is a spiritual being. 


II. Is man really importani? 


When man’s life is compared to the infinite 
reaches of interstellar space and evident antiquity 
of the earth and the suns, he is of course infinites- 
imally small. See the material in Adult Student 
for further discussion of this point. 

Any humanistic attempt to make “man the 
measure of all things” is doomed to failure. But 
we have learned to ‘believe that all the space and 
time of the vast, measurable universes are but 
here and now in God’s eternal purpose and 





For December 


Next month’s lessons will conclude this 
thirteen-session study of “Major Methodist Be- 
liefs.” 

The Sunday-by-Sunday topics are: 


December 5: We Believe in Conversion, Assur- 
ance, Christian Perfection 

December 12: We Believe in the Church 

December 19: We Believe in the Kingdom of 
God 

December 26: We Believe in the Life Everlasting 


Two articles have been planned which will be 
helpful to the leader of a group using this unit of 
the Adult Fellowship Series. “Christian Perfec- 
tion,” by Harris Franklin Rall, relates to the 
lesson for December 5. “The Kingdom of God,” by 
Theodore P. Ferris, will be helpful in the prepa- 
ration of the lesson for the third Sunday. 
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presence. He is the order by which all things what- 
soever exist. And since into man alone of all his 
creation he breathed his spirit, man is not a 
stranger nor an accident in the universe but a 
bearer of God’s purpose, the object of his love. 

A significant idea to be discussed in this con- 
nection is that man’s kinship to God is his crown 
of glory and honor. Most of us achieve little of 
the world’s renown. There is little glory attached 
to the busy round of tasks we perform day by 
day. Sometimes men have been enslaved and de- 
spised by their fellow men. The guiding heel of 
economic necessity seems to reduce most of us 
to serving our needs of food, clothing, and shelter. 
But through it man is more than a beast. He is 
a child of God, even in his rags, his hunger, and 
his pain. He has honor to which he ought to live 
up; he has a glory which no debauchee can ulti- 
mately deny. 

You may wish to guide the thinking of your 
group by pointing out that to affirm that no man 
can fully destroy the glory, honor, and dignity 
which are his as a spiritual being is not to deny 
the fact of sin. All of us fail to live up to the lofty 
destiny for which we were created. We render a 
poor stewardship of the spirit invested in us. 
Failure or refusal to live in all things as a child 
of God is sin, and we have all sinned. But our 
sin is great and evil because of our high spiritual 
calling. Neither the flower nor the ape sins. It is 
man to whom God has given his Spirit, and sin 
is a spiritual fact. 

There are many ways to be unspiritual in act 
and attitude. Thus there are many sins and ways 
to commit sin. Man who is proud and selfish finds 
that pride destroys him and selfishness cuts him 
off from spiritual communion with his fellows. 
Attempts to identify all sin with any single 
attitude or deed are doomed to failure. Men 
have found it possible to turn away from God 
in many directions. Probably the medieval list- 
ing of seven deadly sins was approaching the 
truth, for seven was a symbolic number signifying 
many or all. There is no limit to the number of 
ways man may willfully or permissively fail to 
put spiritual loyalty and love to God and fellow 
men at the center of his life. 

Help your group understand that the fact of 
sin does not minimize man’s importance. To our 
human eyes perhaps the good people are more 
important and worth more than the bad ones. 
God gives man his forgiving love. Let no one think 
that he can grab more of God’s love by increasing 
his sin. “Are we to continue in sin that grace may 
abound? By no means” (Romans 6:1). God’s 
forgiveness is in reality his unrelenting and end- 
less love. God has not ceased to love and trust his 
children. He sees us as so important to his King- 
dom purpose that his love, though unrequited, 
does not cease to flow around us. In this way he 
wills to flood our hearts with spiritual love in spite 
of our sin. 
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The clearest statement of God’s concern for 
man is seen in the cross of Christ. The cross ex- 
presses the supreme sacrifice of love, even unto 
death. And Christ’s death was not for the right- 
eous and upright. God’s forgiving and restoring 
love is shown “in that while we were yet sinners 
Christ died for us.” The fact of sin does not de- 
stroy man’s importance. It only adds to his need 
for spiritual uprightness, wherein is life eternal 
in communion with God. 


Ill. What did Jesus think? 


In preparing this part of the lesson refer to 
Stokes’s statement (Adult Student) of the prob- 
lem leading up to the discussion of this question. 

Jesus viewed man as of incomparable worth. 
No amount of earth’s possessions, political power 
and prestige, or the other creatures of the earth 
is equal in worth to man. Jesus asked, “What 
does it profit a man, to gain the whole world and 
forfeit his life?” Again, in comparison to two doves 
or many sparrows, the materials of Temple sacri- 
fice, he said, “You are of more value than many 
sparrows.” Note additional Scripture references 
Stokes gives in this connection. Perhaps members 
of the class can suggest others. 

When Jesus saw an opportunity to emphasize 
the worth of little children, he did so. To the 


Jews, who thought that the knowledge of God’ 


could be found only in the wisdom of the elders, 
it must have been a severe jolt to hear that the 
older and wiser must become as little children 
to enter the Kingdom. Jesus’ emphasis in respect 
to the children is clearly upon the simple whole- 
heartedness of children’s trust and love, and in 
their eager willingness to learn. Man’s worst ob- 
stacle to his achievement of truth and goodness 
is an unwillingness to learn because he thinks he 
already knows. Jesus knew that man’s greatest 
need was for a readiness to learn about God and 
to respond to him in love and trust. 

Faith is the word we use to describe the knowl- 
edge, belief, trust, and love between man and 
God. When Jesus reproved his hearers he called 
them “foolish” and “faithless,” “slow of heart to 
believe.” Yet always there was the consciousness 
that man’s refusal to hear was his own respon- 
sibility. “He who has ears to hear, let him hear.” 
In these words Jesus voiced his estimate of man’s 
capacity, even in sin, to turn in faith to the gospel. 

The life of faith is that in which man fulfills 
his heavenly calling. In loving response he shows 
his obedience as a child of the heavenly Father. 
In the consecration of his life to God’s. purposes 
he is growing into the fullness of the image of God. 


IV. How shall we view the image of God? 


In discussing this question you may wish to 
indicate that God’s image is in reality both a 
starting point and an objective in the life of man. 
As a starting point it is the fact that man is a 
spiritual being. Man has a body, a physical fact. 





Man is alive, a biological fact. Man has mentality, 
a problem-solving capacity which he shares with 
the higher primates. Supremely, man is spirit, a 
fact which he shares with God, his Creator. Man’s 
spirituality placed him under a different set of 
requirements than apply to the rest of creation. 
He must grow into spiritual fullness. 

As a spiritual being, man feels, thinks, purposes, 
wills, and communes with other spirits. Thus he 
must feel what God feels in the presence of sin 
and wrong. He must think the truth, as thinking 
God’s thoughts after him. He must will to be 
obedient to the purposes of God. He must com- 
mune with God in worship and with fellow spirit- 
ual beings day by day. In so doing he fulfills the 
destiny for which he was created. “Man is a crea- 
ture of dignity because, after God’s likeness, he 
is a spiritual being” (Stokes). 

Man’s likeness to God emerges as he grows in 
Christlike living through faith. 

In summarizing this discussion, point out that 
we may view the image of God, the spirituality of 
man, as an indestructible characteristic of man. 
John Wesley, in a sermon on “What is man?” holds 
that man’s being spiritual is a part of the divine 
image which the fall of man could not destroy. 
Men who need redemption from sin, men who 
represent other less privileged races, even our 
enemies in earthly conflict are men, spiritual 
beings, in whom is dignity, worthy of forgiveness 
and salvation. 

Perhaps you will want to use some group tech- 
niques with this lesson. If so, try the “buzz ses- 
sion.” Divide the class into groups of five or six. 
Instruct each group to appoint a secretary who 
will take notes. Let the groups discuss one or more 
of the following questions: 

1. What are some unchristian attitudes toward 
men which you have encountered? 

2. What is meant by saying man is a spiritual 
being? 

3. Name three social evils and three individual 
sins. What do these have in common that makes 
them sinful? 

4. What is God doing today to keep men in 
spiritual kinship with himself? 

5. What can we do about things in our commu- 
nity which destroy the dignity of men and 
women? 

After the small groups have had from seven 
to ten minutes to discuss their questions, have 
them reassemble and let the secretaries report 
for each group. If there is time, allow the entire 
group to enter into a discussion. 


In CLOSING 


As a closing thought you may call the attention 
of the class to God’s way of revealing himself 
supremely in the man Christ Jesus. In the flesh 
of a man born of woman, who grew as we grow 
and died as we die, God made known his way for 
us. Jesus is our loftiest example of a son of man 
who lived completely as Son of God. 
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Forgiveness of Sins 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read the materials in Adult Student for Novem- 
ber 14. Excellent additional reading is to be found 
in chapter V in Cherry, The Beliefs of a Methodist 
Christian.! Read also chapters 10 and 12 in Rall, 
The Christian Faith and Way. 

Make a list of those attitudes and acts you con- 
sider to be sinful. Think carefully about them and 
discover what they have in common that makes 
you regard them as sin. You will find that they 
are sin in so far as men and women let attention 
to these things divert their loyalty and love from 
God. Can you think of anything that could be used 
as a means of serving God that could also be 
turned to evil uses and be sinful? 

Read John 2:13 through 3: 36. Here you will dis- 
cover how strongly Jesus reacted against those 
who bought and sold in the Temple because this 
traffic was a corruption of the Temple religion. 
He states his purpose as bringing not condemna- 
tion but salvation into the world. 

Your purpose in teaching this lesson is to make 
clear in the students’ minds the reality of sin as 
destructive separation of man from God. But to 
stop there is to bring only condemnation and a 
sense of futility. You must go on to bring a con- 
sciousness of God’s forgiveness and the joy of the 
restored relationship between God and his chil- 
dren. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Introduction 

II. The fact of sin 
A. Sin in human experience 
B. Psychological and social evidences 
C. “All have sinned” 

III. The responsibility for sin 
A. Man’s desire to escape responsibility 
B. Individual responsibility 

IV. The answer in God’s forgiveness 
A. God’s forgiving love 
B. Work-righteousness does not justify man 
C. God’s forgiveness a gift of grace 

V. The responsibility of faith 
A. Man’s response to God in trust and love 
B. Confession 
C. Godly deeds 


To BEGIN 


As you open the lesson there are two biblical 
passages which you may want to quote; they 
state our need and the readiness of God’s forgive- 
ness: 


1 Available from Tidings Press, 1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 35 cents each; twelve or more copies, 35 cents. 








“All have sinned and fall short of the glory of 
God” (Romans 3:23). 

“If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just, 
and will forgive our sins and cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness” (1 John 1:9). 

You may then want to say something such as 
this: 

“We all know what it is to be loved. There is 
no one who has not received the care and con- 
cern of a loved one. We also know from experi- 
ence that we have at times responded rightly to 
such love and at other times have failed to live 
‘up to what the one loving us expects of us. 

“God is love. He has shown his love to mankind 
in our creation, preservation, and redemption. Our 
failure to respond in loving trust and faith to him 
is our sin. In thought, word, or deed we have all 
failed him. Thus we have all sinned and stand in 
need of his forgiveness to restore us to the life of 
faith, hope, and love which is discipleship.” 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Introduction 


Forgiveness is a central theme of the Bible. As 
you develop this lesson, you will want to stress 
the emphasis the Bible places upon forgiveness. 
Have someone in the class read aloud Psalms 130. 
Note that no one could stand before God if He 
were thoroughgoing in recording what is amiss. 
Yet God is a God of mercy and redemption suff- 
cient to overcome all man’s sin. 

In Matthew 9:1-8 the story is told of Jesus for- 
giving a man’s sin and incurring the criticism of 
the scribes. Jesus makes it clear however that he 
came to earth with the purpose and power to 
bring to man God’s forgiveness. From this passage 
onward throughout the New Testament the for- 
giveness of sin is seen as a central Christian 
theme. 

You may continue by pointing out that Meth- 
odist belief emphasizes the forgiveness of sin and 
the assurance of salvation. The Methodist move- 
ment has found its vitality to be highest when the 
consciousness of forgiveness has been greatest. 
Wesley’s. own heart was strongly warmed at 
Aldersgate in the awareness that he trusted in 
Christ alone for his salvation and that his sins 
had been taken away. The voicing of the confi- 
dence of sins forgiven and the certainty of salva- 
tion played a large part in the testimony meetings 
that showed the enthusiasm of several generations 
of Methodists. 

Joy in the forgiveness of sin is not unrealistic 
or romantic. Methodists have not winked at the 
deadly reality of hopelessness apart from God. 
Willful neglect of trust in God and lack of loving 
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concern for needy neighbors were present in 
eighteenth-century England just as they are to- 
day. But to grovel on here on earth in hopeless- 
ness and guilty frustration has always been de- 
structive to mental and spiritual health. God’s 
forgiveness lifts man out of the tightening en- 
tanglements of sin and sets him free to live a life 
of freedom and fulfillment. This confident joy 
comes to him who knows divine forgiveness, 
and knows that he knows. 


II. The fact of sin 


Stokes, in Adult Student, discusses this section 
quite extensively. Be sure to include it in your 
preparation. Use also the Scripture references he 
mentions. 

A. Sin in human experience.—The relation of 
spiritual sonship to God is intended for man only, 
among all creatures. This is what the creation 
story in Genesis means when it speaks of God’s 
making man in His own image and breathing into 
his nostrils the breath of His own Spirit. This 
special place and privilege of man places upon 
him the responsibility of trust and spiritual living. 
Among men the failure to live up to spiritual re- 
sponsibility, to obey and to trust, is sin. Sin is 
man’s willful or permissive failure to live in love 
with God and neighbor. Only man sins, for he 
alone has received the lofty calling of God. 

Men reject and neglect God. Our refusal to 
look to God for guidance and for strength may 
arise from several causes. We may tend to 
trust other things such as our possessions, our 
political leaders, or our own personalities. None 
of these things is bad in itself. We need to hus- 
band our possessions, but our purpose in doing 
so must be to render a stewardship to God. We 
have a responsibility toward the leaders of our 
nation’s life, but we must always select leaders 
who will strive to make our country a godly land. 
We should have regard to the dignity and up- 
rightness of our own persons, but we ought to 
think of ourselves as of worth as spiritual sub- 
jects in God’s eternal Kingdom. 

It is sin to fail to make all judgments, public 
and private, as in God’s sight. For man, to live is 
to live unto God. 

B. Psychological and social evidences of sin.— 
Point out to the group that sin leaves its mark 
on the man who indulges in it. He finds that he 
hates and distrusts himself because he knows he is 
not thinking and doing what he ought. This dis- 
trust of self leads to self-assertion that is a mark 
for a deep sense of frustration. Arrogant pride 
has long been recognized as man’s attempt to put 
himself on the throne that belongs alone to God. 
Self-exaltation not only is destructive of the per- 
son himself but also his relation with others. 

The social results of sin become widespread 
and vivid. One man’s transgression cannot escape 
dragging others with him into evil. No man 
liveth unto himself. So also no man sinneth unto 








“The Prodigal Son,” by Spoda 


himself alone. Coveting, fornication, murder, 
hatred, and any sin that one can name involves 
man’s social contacts as well as himself. 

C. “All have sinned.”—This biblical statement 
expresses in briefest form the fact of the univer- 
sality of sin. There is no man who can honestly 
say he has never failed to make God the total and 
only determining consideration in his life. 

Since the doctrine of the fall of man is related 
to this topic, it will be helpful to treat it briefly. 
The Genesis account of man’s disobedience to 
God’s command expresses what each of us finds 
in his own experience. In man’s relationship with 
earth’s fruits, its other creatures, and with his own 
kind there is temptation to follow his own desires 
rather than God’s will. To yield to these tempta- 
tions is to do violence to the complete obedience 
to God for which he was created. 

We do not need to accept all the attempts to 
interpret the Fall in various doctrinal forms 
through the intervening centuries of Judaism and 
Christianity to see the truth of Adam’s ex- 
perience and ours. We find that our failures 
haunt us and drive us further from God’s pres- 
ence. 


III. The responsibility for sin 


A. Man’s desire to escape responsibility.—The 
narrative of the first disobedience to God’s will 
shows the attempt of man to blame woman, and 
of woman to place blame upon the snake. In 
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modern times it is easy to say that many factors 
beyond our control—society, environment, hered- 
ity, etc.—limit our exercises of free will. The 
limitation of freedom in turn limits responsibility. 
Hence, we tend to try to escape the guilt of our 
disobedience to God by saying we were slaves to 
something or other and could not do otherwise. 

B. Individual responsibility—In both individ- 
ual and social behavior our lives are set in the 
midst of circumstances we can control only to a 
very limited extent. However, we can control our 
responses to the events of life. In this sense, man 
is responsible for the acts and attitudes of both 
himself and his society. 

An important point to discuss with the group 
is that only man himself can control his repent- 
ance; and this is most important to his forgive- 
ness. Although his circumstances may be fixed 
by outside forces, or his society act differently 
than he himself would prefer, man’s repentance is 
his own. The prodigal son in Jesus’ parable was 
down to where circumstances forced him to share 
the diet of the swine, but he could and did repent 
and return to his father. Man’s true repentance 
is an attitude which has its seat and responsibility 
in man’s soul. 


IV. The answer in God’s forgiveness 


Stokes give several Scripture references for 
use with this section. 

A. God’s forgiving love-—The love which was 
shown in Calvary was a forgiving love that is not 
terminated by man’s sin. Its effect may be partly 
lost on man because of his unresponsiveness. But 
God’s nature is to forgive as Christ taught man 
to forgive, unto seventy times seven transgres- 
sions. 

Help your group see that work-righteousness 
does not justify man. Sometimes we may think 
that we can please God by good deeds and that 
he will be convinced that we have earned special 
favor in his sight. This attitude of self-righteous- 
ness and trust in good works is dangerous. It is 
so closely related to pride that we are likely to 
fall victim to our own sin again in trying to 
escape it. 

B. God’s forgiveness is a gift of grace.—He 
knows that we cannot live up to the highest that 
we know about him. And even if we could ful- 
fill one set of requirements, we would discover 
that his love calls for ever wider expressions of 
love in his service. God gives his love to us in 
spite of our loving ourselves and other things 
more than we love him. 

Christ is our Savior. His coming was the su- 
preme gift God gave of his love. In the birth of the 
child Jesus we see God’s concern for man through- 
out birth and growth. In the life and teachings of 
the Son of God we find lessons of forgiving 
love clearly taught. In the self-sacrificing death 
of Christ on the cross we cannot escape the 
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conviction that Christ forgave his crucifiers just 
as God forgives us who sin against him. 

It will be helpful at this time to point out that 
man receives this forgiving love in faith. The 
human response to God’s love is love, but for man 
this love is bound up with trust and dependence. 
Love, dependence, and trust combine into a total 
attitude for which there is no better term than 
faith. Man’s response to God’s forgiveness is in 
thankful faith. 


V. The responsibility of faith 


A. Man’s response to God in trust and love.— 
Faith is man’s responsibility. Here there is no 
threat of self-righteousness, for faith is reliance 
upon God. Pride must vanish in the face of the 
genuine distrust of self and trust in God which 
is genuine faith. Faith is just casting oneself upon 
the grace and mercy of God. It is man’s human 
reliance upon the infinite power and resourceful- 
ness of the Divine. 

B. Confession——A part of possessing faith is 
declaring it. Historically the first declaration of 
faith is in confession. Those who have been joined 
to the Christian movement have been those who 
at great personal and social peril have confessed 
their faith in Christ as Savior. Profession of faith 
is still the only way an unbeliever can join the 
Christian Church. 

C. Godly deeds.—The fulfillment of faith’s testi- 
mony and evidence is in godly deeds. To live 
a godly life is the fruit of faith. When one’s acts 
and attitudes exhibit holy tempers and desires, 
then man’s responsibility for the forgiveness of 
his sins is being fulfilled. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What do you find in the story of disobedience 
to God in Genesis 3 which helps you understand 
yourself? 

2. Why does sin seem so much worse for the 
person who tries to obey God? 

3. Are all men free to love God and have faith 
in him? 

4. If God forgives our sin, who is responsible 
for making up for the destruction our sin has 
caused? 

5. List five places in our world today where 
forgiveness would be difficult but beneficial. 


In CLOSING 


As you bring this lesson to a close, you will 
want to warn the members of the class about the 
many ways in which they may fail to love and 
serve God. Then call attention to the unceasing 
love of God which surrounds us in spite of our 
sinning. Close with a prayer of thanksgiving for 
forgiveness and petition for faith to trust, love, 
and obey in response to God’s gift of forgiving 
love. 

“Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those 
who trespass against us.” Amen. 
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November 21: We Believe in Victory 
Through the Disciplined Life 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read Matthew 4 and Acts 9. These two chapters 
tell about the days of discipline and preparation 
in the lives of Jesus and Paul. 

There is a very helpful chapter on “Spiritual 
Discipline and the Culture of Religious Living,” 
in the late Bishop Paul B. Kern’s book, Methodism 
Has a Message (Abingdon Press, 1941; $1.00). 

Read carefully the material for this lesson 
given in Adult Student. 

Ask two members of the group to be prepared 
to bring short biographical reports on the lives 
of Rufus Jones, the famous Quaker, and Albert 
Schweitzer, the famous missionary-doctor. Be 
sure that the reports bring out the daily discipline 
in the lives of these men. Books from which the 
members may get their material may be obtained 
from the public library. 

Make a list of the various ways you know in 
which people give structure and order to their 
devotional lives. What exercises daily, weekly, 
or seasonal, help keep the Christian alert and 
strong in his devotional life? 

The lives of great musicians, explorers, and 
athletes will furnish secular examples of the im- 
portance of discipline to victorious achievement 
in one’s chosen field. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Introduction 
II. The promise of the Bible 
III. Discipline, a demand of life 
A. Focusing the mind 
B. The practice of prayer 
C. Bible reading 
D. Devotional aids 
E. Direction of desires | 
IV. Victorious living 
A. Wesley’s discipline 
B. Unity of life 
V. Conclusion 


To BEGIN 


One of the best ways to begin a lesson on the 
disciplined life is to read to the students some- 
thing about the discipline of one whom they 
acknowledge to be great. In this case an excellent 
block of material for this purpose is found in 
Matthew 4. Here we see the kind of personal 
decisions Jesus had to make before he entered 
upon his ministry. Have Matthew 26:36-40 read 
to the class also. This passage will show that the 
discipline of prayer and personal consecration 
was continued throughout Jesus’ life. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Introduction 

As you finish this reading, you will want to say 
something such as the following: “The disciplines 
of prayer and soul-searching decisions were im- 
portant in the life of Jesus. The early Christians 
likewise found their spiritual victory in God’s 
power.” Paul who was faced with as much diffi- 
culty and personal danger as any Christian dis- 
ciple wrote, “Thanks be to God, who gives us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ” (1 
Corinthians 15:57). Paul’s discipline was partly 
self-imposed and partly thrust upon him by 
economic circumstances and political demands. He 
accepted the conditions and lived victoriously 
within them. 

Our need for spiritual power to live victoriously 
is no less than that of the early Christians. We 
have discovered that neither political, economic, 
nor atomic power permits us to live with a sense of 
security. We can have great wealth, and be the 
slave rather than the master of our possessions. 
We can devise a weapon of unparalleled military 
striking power and fear the consequences of its 
use, as in the case of poison gas and atomic nuclear 
fission. Only in spiritual strength can we truly 
live victoriously over self and the world. 


II. The promise of the Bible 


Remind the group that victory is promised in 
the Bible to those who seek it. “They who wait 
for the Lorp shall renew their strength.” Obedi- 
ence to God’s commands is more than man can 
render by relying only on his own power, as we 
saw when we discussed the fact of sin. Yet God 
has not subjected us to temptation over which he 
will not supply the power to prevail. He is the 
very present help in trouble for all who seek him. 

The author of the lesson in Adult Student has 
brought together several of the admonitions of 
the Bible and calls them the laws of the spiritual 
life. Men are urged to “wait,” to “watch,” to 
“pray,” to “guard,” to “hold fast,” to “press for- 
ward,” and to “discipline ourselves.” Someone has 
recently called attention to the demand that is 
attached to each of the biblical promises. God 
has assured a victorious life to all who will re- 
ceive him. To receive him, however, requires of 
each person that he be prepared to accept the 
requirements of Christian living. 


III. Discipline, a demand of life 


A. Focusing the mind.—As you begin this dis- 
cussion of disciplines, indicate to the group that 
personal preparation for receiving the Spirit is 
achieved through a constancy of faith and a con- 
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mind esi oa 





Courtesy, General Electric Company 


Thc achievements of Thomas A. Edison and Charles P. 
Steinmetz would have been impossible without disci- 
plined living. 


sistency of devotional practice. The focusing of 
the mind is the first of the positive requirements 
of the discipline of devotion. Note the importance 
of the discipline of turning one’s thoughts from 
distractions back to God, as discussed in Adult 
Student. Among the great mystics the necessity 
of contemplation is widely recognized. No one 
can achieve self-discipline who does not take 
some time to center his thoughts upon the object 
to which he gives himself. When God is the object 
of one’s devotion, then the consciousness must be 
filled with thoughts of God. 

B. The practice of prayer.—This has historically 
been one of the chief disciplines of devotion. To 
think about God the Father requires talking to 
him and listening to his voice. The language of 
Christian prayer has always made use of direct 
address to God as “Thou.” Prayer comes in when 
thoughts about God rise to the level of conversa- 
tion. Sometimes, to be sure, prayerful attitudes 
take the form of a constant consciousness of God’s 
love and care. But real attention to prayer brings 
God to the center of life and attention. 

C. Bible reading—You may wish to indicate 
that Bible reading is another way in which we, 
as Christians, can maintain a sensitivity to God. 
To read the record of God’s dealing with man in 
times of faith and in times of waywardness makes 
us aware of God’s unwavering love. The Old 
Testament history and the Psalms of devotion con- 
vince the mind and stir the heart. The Acts of 
the Apostles calls attention to our indebtedness 
to men of heroic devotion to Christ’s cause. The 
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Gospels fill the consciousness with living pictures 
of the Christ. The Epistles reflect the transforming 
power of a new gospel in a pagan world. 

D. Devotional aids such as the Sunday-school 
lessons and The Upper Room serve to bring our 
devotional practices up to date. They also enable 
us to share the insights and feel the impact of 
others upon our own lives. 

We need to watch for and overcome the distrac- 
tions which cause us to neglect our devotional 
practices. Sometimes it is sheer fatigue that 
dries up the springs of our spiritual imaginations. 
At such times we can profit by the assistance of 
devotional guides to help us onward to spiritual 
joy. The Book of Worship,! the Imitation of 
Christ, and many other undated resources are 
also helpful in aiding us share the moods and 
ideas of others. 

E. The direction of desires toward God is the 
central purpose of disciplined devotion. Mere 
mechanics are not the end of spiritual living, 
even if the mechanics deal with Bible reading and 
prayer. Disciplined devotion should result in our 
hungering and thirsting all the more after right- 
eousness. When these desires are fulfilled, then 
is the life blessed. 


IV. Victorious living 


A. Wesley’s discipline of devotion led him to 
the entire consecration of himself and the broaden- 
ing of his world mission until he regarded the 
world as his parish. The name “Methodist” was 
given to a group of young men at Oxford who 
made a regular and methodical exercise of their 
devotion. The Methodists became regular in 
prayer and also in daily conduct. 

The rules John Wesley laid down for the early 
preachers in the Methodist movement were strict 
and exacting. They were these: 

1. Be diligent. Never be unemployed a moment. 
Never be triflingly employed. Never while away 
time; neither spend any more time at any place 
than is strictly necessary. 

2. Be serious. Let your motto be, “Holiness to 
the Lord.” Avoid all lightness, jesting, and foolish 
talking. 

3. Converse sparingly and cautiously with 
women; particularly with young women. 

4. Take no step toward marriage, without first 
consulting with your brethren. 

5. Believe evil of no one; unless you see it 
done.... 

6. Speak evil of no one... . 

7. Tell every one what you think wrong in him, 
and that plainly, as soon as may be; else it will 
fester in your heart. ... 

8. Do not affect the gentleman. You have no 
more to do with this character than with that of 
a dancing master. A preacher of the Gospel is the 
servant of all. 

9. Be ashamed of nothing but sin. ... 


1 The Book of Worship for Church and Home, The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House, $1.50. 
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10. Be punctual. Do every thing exactly at 
the time. And, in general, do not mend our rules, 
but keep them; not for wrath, but for conscience’ 
sake. 

11. You have nothing to do but to save souls. ... 

12. Act in all things, not according to your own 
will, but as a son in the Gospel. As such, it is your 
part to employ your time in the manner which 
we direct; partly, in preaching and visiting from 
house to house; partly, in reading, meditation, 
and prayer.” 

Ask for the reports on Jones and Schweitzer. 
Point out that it is as important for us to live dis- 
ciplined lives as it was for these men. 

B. Unity of life—It will be helpful to indicate 
to the group that victorious living is living above 
deception; it is living one life. Nothing destroys 
the effectiveness of living like trying to live two 
or more different types of life. What may be called 
personal integration is really living a single life, 
beyond duplicity and deception. 

Victorious living enables us to live by a single 
law, and thus live above distraction. The one law 
of all Christian living is love. Love must be the 
chief of all the affections and moods. We tend 
to treat others the way they treat us. The highest 
joy comes when hate or neglect are overcome by 
love. 

The single life according to a single law is possi- 
ble only if there is in the life but one Lord. To 
live in loyalty to Jesus Christ alone is living above 
division. Enthroning Christ as the one Lord of life 
is not easy. Here again we tend to have many 
gods to fit our moods, the god of war, the god of 
the market place, the god of the hearth, etc. But 


2 From The Works of John Wesley, Volume V. 





Christ as life’s only Lord brings unity and 
strength. 


V. Conclusion 


The importance of holy habits can hardly be 
overemphasized. Bible reading, prayer, con- 
templation of Christ, worship, unselfish service— 
all these may be spasmodic and the life be some- 
times in the light but often in the shadow. When 
these are disciplined and habitual, then life is 
constantly radiant and victorious. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In what ways was Jesus’ life victorious even 
when he seemed to fail and was crucified? 

2. Discuss various ways in which daily devotion 
may be fitted into the day’s routine around the 
home. 

3. Why is regular worship in church attendance 
important? 

4, How can prayer be misused? 

5. In what ways does Christian discipleship 
help us catch the vision of the world mission of 
the Christian faith? 


In CLOSING 


In closing you may suggest that the members 
of your class enter upon an experiment in devo- 
tional discipline and prayer. Why not have a 
member or a small committee select a devotional 
guide that all will use in daily devotion? The 
members of the class may want to start a prayer 
group. They can at least plan to pray for one 
another daily. Let the hour close with specific 
plans for daily devotion. They will find that new 
joy in Christian living will result. 


November 28: We Believe in the 
Centrality of Love (World Service Sunday ) 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


There are several passages of Scripture that 
will be helpful in connection with this lesson. 
They are Matthew 5:43-48 (Jesus’ advice to love 
even our enemies); Matthew 22:34-40 (Jesus’ 
answer to the question about the great com- 
mandment); John 3:16-21 (while God’s love is a 
light that drives out darkness, there is no con- 
demnation in love); 1 Corinthians 13 (that great 
love song); 1 John 3 and 4 (a significant passage 
on love); John 4:7-21 (a clear statement that love 
to fellow men becomes the measure of our love 
to God). 

Assign these six passages to six members of 
your group. As an introduction to the lesson, have 
them read the passages (except 1 Corinthians 13, 
which will be read later) and bring out the 


central idea of each passage as it is read. 

Read the materials in Adult Student for Novem- 
ber 28. 

When you have done this reading, make a 
list of those whose unselfish love has contributed 
to your life’s enrichment. You will discover that 
your list is lengthy and contains indications of 
many persons you do not know and cannot name. 
Now, by contrast, try to list those whom you 
know who really hate someone else. It is instruc- 
tive to note how many more you know who love 
deeply than who hate bitterly. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Introduction 
II. Jesus’ emphasis upon love 
III. Paul’s stress on love 

















IV. What is love? 

V. Love and our life today 

VI. Love at the heart of the universe 
VII. The call to all Christians 


To BEGIN 


As you open this lesson, you may want to quote 
Jesus’ words about the great commandment, Mat- 
thew 22:37. Since the term “love,” is so familiar 
in everyday language, your chief problem will be 
to direct attention and understanding to that 
utterly unselfish love which Jesus showed clearly 
in word, deed, and self-sacrificing death. 

The members of the class can distinguish be- 
tween the various levels of love. You may ask 
for discussion of the different uses of the term, 
“love,” which are often encountered. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Introduction 


After the students have made the distinction 
between lower and higher love, you will want to 
point out that Christian love is life, that to live 
and to love are the same. 

Concern for the life of each individual under- 
lies our view of the worth of human beings. If 
there were not self-sacrificing love, most of us 
would not be alive. The ancient Greeks exposed 
their newborn children to the natural elements 
so that only the most fit might survive. Our 
hospitals are the result of the Christian concern 
to heal and comfort, to respect and preserve life. 
The emergence of democratic political traditions 
in the West are traceable to the belief that man is 
to be loved, and his judgments respected. 

Love is the highest Christian experience. God 
gives himself to man’s consciousness in a moment- 
by-moment encounter person to person. No man 
is without some intimation of the spiritual quality 
of life. Man’s relation to the ultimate reality is 
often mystifying and sometimes characterized by 
fear. The Mosaic code showed the importance of 
man’s acknowledgment of one God. It is in the 
experience of God in Christ that love is clearly 
shown to be God’s nature. When man finds him- 
self surrounded by God’s redemptive love, then 





A Prayer of Thanksgiving 


O Lord our God, we cried unto thee in 
trouble, and thou heardest us; we put our 
trust in thee, and were not confounded. Thou 
hast turned our heaviness into joy, and girded 
us with gladness; therefore will we praise 
thee with all our heart, and give thanks unto 
thy holy name forever. Hear us and accept 
us; for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 


1 From The Book of Worship for Church and Home; 
The Methodist Publishing House. : 














the experience of the divine has reached its most 
exalted fullness. 


II. Jesus’ emphasis upon love 


The love of God was central in Jesus’ life and 
thought. When he taught what God was like, he 
gave a parable of a loving father who would re- 
ceive a prodigal son back into his household and 
his heart. When in his own experience he felt 
the cutting slash of cruel hatred and rejection, 
he prayed over the city that rebuffed him. Jesus’ 
heartbreak, as he contemplated Jerusalem, was 
traceable to a lack of love at the center of the 
city of his fathers. In Gethsemane when Peter 
drew his sword to protect his Master there was 
only loving concern apparent in the Lord’s man- 
ner. For his crucifiers Jesus asked the Father’s 
forgiveness. 

You and members of your group will think of 
other Gospel stories to illustrate this point. 

Love is the basis of all law in human relations. 
The commandments of God were summarized by 
Jesus in the admonition to love God and fellow 
man. If this is all the law and the prophets, then 
all nature and humanity are under no other rule. 
As the tree that has been injured overcomes the 
injury by healing the wound into itself, so all 
life must learn the law of love that overcomes. 
Societies as well as individuals that take the 
sword will perish by the sword. The weapon of 
injury tends to bring out an opposing arm. Love 
begets its like in the heart of the one who is 
loved. 

It will be helpful to point out that love comes 
from God. Our human tendency is to use our 
powers to serve our own ends. When we are will- 
ing to learn a higher law than retaliation or un- 
limited revenge, then we must look beyond our- 
selves to a law that comes from above. God is 
the source of our lives, and the one who gave us 
his love supremely in his Son. Jesus’ teaching of 
love was a part of his revelation of the Father. 

Love serves the needy. Wherever Jesus found 
need he met it in love. Need for strength was 
met with divine power. Sin was overcome by 
divine forgiveness. Hunger was fed with living 
bread. Thirst was quenched with living water. 
Tired, dusty feet were washed in loving service. 

Jesus’ admonition to “love one another” catches 
up his whole message and expresses the motto 
of his manhood. He sought to bind men together 
in a fellowship of love which would bring to 
earth the heavenly Father’s kingdom. 


III. Paul’s stress on love 


Probably the best way to bring Paul’s teaching 
regarding love to the awareness of the class is to 
have someone read 1 Corinthians 13. You may 
want to have a brief discussion of why Paul placed 
love above faith and hope. It is probably because 
both faith and hope are human attitudes in re- 
spect to God. He saw love as the divine outreach 
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toward man. Therefore though all human faith 
and hope might fail, and no man longer love God, 
yet God would continue to seek man in love. 
Hence, love will never fail. 


IV. What is love? 


The author of the students’ lesson emphasizes 
that love is not mere sentimentality. You have 
already established this in your opening discus- 
sion. Sometimes passion is mistaken for love. In 
other cases a concern for loved ones seems to be 
a projection of selfish striving for the things dear 
to the heart of one loving and hence is not in 
reality unselfish love at all. The New Testament 
concept of love is expressed in the word agape. 
This is a Greek word meaning disinterested or 
totally unselfish love. In the parable of the good 
Samaritan love of neighbor is an expression of 
loving concern for the neighbor, entirely uncon- 
cerned for self. This is Christian love. 

Christian love expresses itself in the will to 
affirm and uphold another. Love that seeks to 
shelter and protect is often not good for the be- 
loved. As Christ calls upon us to love him, he does 
not promise shelter from the difficulties of life. 
He gives his love and issues a call to a costly and 
self-sacrificing life of love in response. This makes 
love difficult to accept but it makes us strong. 

Your discussion of Christian love must also in- 
clude the thought that in its demands of self- 
sacrifice, Christian love leads to the cross. Just 
as Jesus’ love led him to Calvary to show God’s 
love, so he calls all who would be his disciples to 
deny themselves, take up their crosses and follow 
him. Here is no exhortation to prideful martyr- 
dom. Jesus was warning his followers that they 
would be torn apart as sheep among wolves. 
Nevertheless, divine love has been given to the 
undeserving throughout all time. If we are Chris- 
tians, we must extend God’s love. That was Jesus’ 
mission, and it is his commission to us. 


V. Love and our life today 


Note the comments by Stokes on various types 
of reactions to other persons and the affects of 
such attitudes. 

Love is just as truly the law of all life today as 
it was in Jesus’ time. We are tempted to think 
that our day is less loving than the first century. 
In fact the military and political might of Rome 
then was as harsh and cruel as any nation in 
our time. We have the advantage of two thousand 
years of Christian teaching and the growth of the 
church. 

It is difficult to believe that to live in love is to 
fulfill all law. Yet one can scarcely think of a 
situation in which genuine love would not prompt 
behavior that would meet the demands of law. 
Love for children’s safety in the street will keep 
one’s speed down to the requirement of the law. 
Love for the growing minds of all children will 
extend the opportunity of education which the 
law provides. Love is just as applicable as a uni- 
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“Suffer the Little Children to Come Unto Me,” by 
Ottilie Roederstein. 


versal law now as when Jesus gave his summary 
of the commandments. 


VI. Love at the heart of the universe 


Discuss with the class the thought that love is 
at the center of the universe. To say this, is to 
say that the universe came from God. He made it, 
even unto the remotest galaxy of stars. 

God is love. Just as the spectrum of light is 
constant as far as the most powerful telescope 
can reach, so God’s love is the guide to all rela- 
tions here and everywhere. In individual lives 
hate destroys, love brings acceptance and health. 
In social relations lack of love destroys fellowship, 
community, and the very society itself. Love 
brings communion with God and fellow men and 
society is renewed. 


VII. The call to all Christians 


The call to live in love toward one another is 
given in Jesus’ commandment that we obey the 
law of love. This demand is unmistakable in re- 
spect to those who call themselves Jesus’ disciples. 

Indicate to the class, however, that his call to 
love extends beyond his present disciples in any 
age. He calls all the world into his Kingdom. Thus 
Christian love is not just a happy relationship 
exclusively enjoyed by a few devout followers of 
Christ toward one another. It is a call to all men 
to live by the law that gives life to all who obey 
it. In Christian love is the commission to social 
reform and to mission work. God’s love is uni- 
versal. Christians are called to embrace in self- 
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sacrificing love the least and last of all mankind. 
It is Christ’s lordship which brings God’s love to 
man. His lordship is received in responsible ac- 
ceptance of his call to cross-bearing love. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What problems in our church or church 
school could be solved by a fuller measure of 
Christian love? 

2. Explain how it is that love makes the one 
receiving it stronger instead of weaker. 

3. What are the most prevalent alternatives to 
Christian love in our world today? 


Group Participation 


4. Why is God’s love better understood through 
the New Testament than the Old Testament? 
5. What is it about love that leads to a cross? 


In CLOSING 


You will want to have someone ready to read 
in closing 1 John 4:7-8, 11. We could make no 
better summary of the lesson on God’s love than 
to show clearly that while we must show our love 
to God in worship, we must fulfill it in the love 
we extend to one another, to family, to neighbor, 
to enemy. God has loved us unceasingly. There- 
fore we ought also to love one another. 


Getting Participation 


By WARREN SCHMIDT ' 


i ROBLEM: “How do you get people to talk?” 
In most adult classes only a few members join 
the teacher in keeping the discussion moving. 
What can be done about those who never speak 
up? 


Things to Remember in Dealing with This Prob- 
lem: 


1. People have different reasons for remaining 
silent in a particular group. One may be con- 
cerned that he has not yet been fully accepted, 
another is slow to express his ideas, a third may 
just enjoy being an active listener—he is there 
to learn, not to talk, etc. Therefore no single ap- 
proach will be equally effective with all individ- 
uals in the group. 

2. Silent members should not be “put on the 
spot.” Sometimes a leader becomes concerned 
about a member’s silence and decides to get him 
into the discussion by saying, “Mr. Johnson, we 
haven’t heard from you for a while. What do you 
think about this issue?” There is great risk in 
this. If Mr. Johnson has no ready answer, he 
will likely withdraw further from participation 
after such an embarrassing experience. The group 
leader should try to create conditions for easy 
participation, but not pressure the individual to 
talk when he prefers to remain silent. 

3. People talk more easily in small groups than 
in large groups. Recognition of this fact has caused 
an increasing number of classes to divide occa- 
sionally into “buzz groups”—little committees of 
five or six people who spend a few minutes dealing 
with a particular problem and then appoint a 
spokesman to report their findings ‘to the larger 
group. 
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4. People like to “test” their ideas before ex- 
pressing them to a large group—particularly on 
controversial subjects. This is another reason for 
using “buzz groups” or, more simply, to say, 
“Before getting our ideas out in the total group, 
let’s take three minutes to talk them over with 
the person sitting next to us.” This procedure 
enables the individual to clarify his own thinking 
—and if his neighbor likes his ideas, he can 
express them openly with more confidence. 

5. Individuals should be “protected” from 
criticism when they express unpopular or un- 
realistic ideas. Fear of criticism prevents easy 
discussion in many groups. In religious groups 
particularly, members often hold back from ex- 
pressing their doubts or “unorthodox” ideas be- 
cause they fear that their colleagues will wonder 
whether they are “losing the faith.” The leader 
can do certain things to keep a discussion in terms 
of ideas, not people. For example, he might say, 
“What are some of the chief criticisms we have 
about the way the church is run? These can 
be our own ideas, or some we’ve heard. Let’s get 
several of these problems out in the open and 
then see what they mean.” After such an opening, 
it is “safe” for the individual to express some 
very negative reactions without risking rejection 
by the group. 

6. Seating arrangements make a big difference 
in the kind of participation you get. If all chairs 
face the teacher, it is very hard for the members 
to participate freely—all discussion is channeled 
through the teacher. The ideal arrangement is to 
have participants face one another in a circle 
and preferably around a table. 


1 Dr. Schmidt is project coordinator, Adult Education Association 
of the United States of America. 
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ADULT TEACHER 


The purpose of this periodical 
is, of course, to provide helps for 
teachers of adult classes. These 
helps are of several types: (1) 
teaching plans for the lessons in 
the International Lesson Series 
and the Adult Fellowship Series, 
(2) articles which relate directly 
to those study courses, (3) articles 
dealing with teaching techniques 
and the adult-department pro- 
gram, (4) reviews of books which 
will be of interest to teachers and 
adult-class members, (5) general 
articles which will deal with vari- 
ous issues from the Christian view- 
point. To get the greatest benefit 
from ADULT TEACHER, do not neg- 
lect any of these sources of help. 

Teachers of classes using the In- 
ternational Lesson Series will want 
to read the articles on pages 7 and 
11. The first, “Thankfulness Is 
Thoughtfulness,” can be used with 
the lesson for November 21. The 
other, “Help in Time of Trouble,” 
was planned for use with the les- 
son for November 28. 

“How Do You Pray?” by Helen 
L. Toner (page 5), is a resource 
article for the lesson on “We Be- 
lieve in Victory Through the Dis- 
ciplined Life,” in the Adult Fellow- 
ship Series. “Mountain Doctor” is 
a biographical feature which might 
be used as an illustration of “Vic- 
tory Through the Disciplined 
Life.” 

This issue has three articles on 
methods: “In Search of Leaders 
for Adult Classes,” “How I Prepare 
to Teach,” and “Getting Participa- 
tion.” 

“A Partnership Plus” develops 
the theme that family worship 
does make a difference. A majority 
of members of most adult classes 
are married. This article has a 
message for families with or with- 
out children. 


ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


The first issue of Adult Bible 
Course, an eighty-page quarterly 
periodical, begins a rapid survey 
of the entire Bible plus a unit on 
Bible theology. The first quarter’s 


lessons cover the period “From 
the Beginnings [Genesis] Through 
Hosea.” The developing life of the 
Hebrew people in this section of 
the Bible is emphasized. The writer 
is Elmer A. Leslie, professor of Old 
Testament, Boston University 
School of Theology. 

At the end of each lesson in this 
quarterly there is a page of teach- 
ing helps entitled “The Teacher 
With the Class.” These helps are 
furnished by W. Randolph Thorn- 
ton, executive director of leader- 
ship education and church-school 
administration, Commission on 
General Education, National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

A page of book reviews and a 
map are other features of this 
quarterly. 


ADULT STUDENT 


Bishop F. Gerald Ensley, under 
the title “The Lightning Strikes,” 
discusses the recent Supreme Court 
decision on segregation in the pub- 
lic schools from the standpoint of 
the church and Christian princi- 
ples. 

George J. Creswell, a pastor in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, says that 
“Sin Can Be Cured,” and develops 
this thesis on the basis of several 
actual experiences of adults whose 
sins were forgiven and whose lives 
were radically changed. This arti- 
cle ties in with the lesson for No- 
vember 14 in the Adult Fellowship 
Series. 

“The Habit of Thankfulness” re- 
lates to the lesson for November 
21 in the International Lesson Se- 
ries. 

Harding W. Gaylord, a retired 
minister, writes helpfully on the 
subject “When God Answers 
‘No’.” This article supplements 
the lesson for November 28, in the 
International Lesson Series. 

James S. Chubb, a Methodist 
pastor says, “I Minister to a Pray- 
ing Church,” and tells of the dif- 
ference prayer makes in the life of 
a congregation. 

Thomas J. Van Loon, a member 
of the staff of Christian Education 
for Adults, says, “You Can Learn 


the Bible’s Wisdom” and suggests 
various opportunities for organized 
Bible study, including the use of 
the new periodical Adult Bible 
Course. 

This month’s lessons in the Inter- 
national Lesson Series are treated 
helpfully by E. Leigh Mudge and 
Mary E. Moxcey. 

The Adult Fellowship Series 
continues the thirteen-lesson unit, 
“Major Methodist Beliefs,” by Mack 
B. Stokes. 


MATURE YEARS 


Have you seen our new period- 
ical with the home-scene cover? 
We call it Mature Years because 
it is planned primarily for older 
adults, both active and retired. 

In each issue the articles will be 
grouped in sections. Let’s look at 
one of those sections in the first 
issue, October-December, 1954. 

“The Chapel” includes four arti- 
cles. “The Door of Tomorrow” was 
written by a minister and deals 
in part with the eternal door of 
tomorrow. In “Planning My Per- 
sonal Devotions” the author, an 
older adult, shares her personal ex- 
perience. “Shut In but Not Shut 
Out” is the story of Courage, Inc., 
of persons who may be handicapped 
but who do not stay shut in. “Dr. 
Walker says ... ‘Let’s Make a New 
Discovery’” gives a _ meditation 
growing out of Romans 12. Dr. 
Walker is also an older adult. 

Watch this space next month for 
announcement of the contents of 
the January-March issue of Ma- 
ture Years. 


OTHER QUARTERLIES 


Wesley Quarterly has added a 
magazine section, and a new type 
of treatment of the International 
Lesson Series is being used. 

Bible Lessons for Adults and 
Bible Lessons for Adults: Teacher’s 
Quarterly (for small Sunday 
schools) have special treatments 
geared to rural life. The latter pub- 
lication has an eighteen-page mag- 
azine section. 
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